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hee VALUE of Uzzell training in the fundamentals of fiction writing is today 

being demonstrated in our magazines, novels, and radio entertainment. 
The Saturday Evening Post in a recent issue, for just one example, has four 
stories, three of which were written by authors who began their careers seri- 
ously with our “Fiction Fundamentals.” These three authors have testified on 
this page at different times to the great value of this study. Their advice to 
you will be found in signed statements in our free booklet, “Literary Services.” 
These are not our only successful authors either by a long shot. There are 
scores of them now, publishing in the whole range of our magazines. This 
preparation for writing stories and novels that sell is not $350; it’s only $50. 
If you are serious in your purpose, write to us. Ask advice! Take it! 

I have taught this course for over twenty years. I taught it first at Columbia 
University, when I was Fiction Editor of Collier's and selling my own fiction to 
the Satevepost; I taught the same course later at New York University to prob- 
ably the largest college group ever assembled in this country for systematic 
instruction in fiction. I wrote a textbook for the course, “Narrative Technique” 
(Harcourt, Brace), which has sold some 25,000 copies and brought me a ton of 
fan mail. I believe I can now say truthfully that most American writers, and 
editors too for that matter, are familiar with my course, “F.F..” or my book. 
“N. T.” They are standard today for the ambitious American creative writer. 
You can learn much from the book ($3.00 by mail) but in the course you'll learn 
faster and receive expert help in applying principles in practice. 

F.F. cures rejections by getting at basic misunderstandings and fumblings. 
It is devoted to a study of editorial policies and requirements, to the technique 
of the short story (and the novel, radio and stage play) and to an examination 
of and practice with the problems of self-discovery. 

This course of study can be pursued by mail. You have six months in 
which to finish it and the cost is only $50. This low fee is made possible by 
my use of two assistants in handling details who have mastered my methods. 
Installment payments can be arranged. Don't be one of the many writers who 
wish they had taken this course “ten years ago.” 

If you seek advice or help on a manuscript, the fee for a collaborative 

criticism, with blue penciling, if needed, is $10. 

- SEN ERE NE This fee is for single manuscripts, fiction or ar- Riles 
. ticles, not exceeding 5,000 words. For additional 
words, one dollar a thousand. Send for our free ‘5 

To think pamphlet, “Literary Services,” containing useful | The best 
information. All inquiries answered promptly and ~ 
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Maybe You, Too... 
Sir: 

The myth that only. established writers can 
sell to The Saturday Evening Post is definitely 
debunked in our Sept. 18 issue. Three of the 
four short stories in this issue were from writers 
who had never before sold a short story to the 
Post or to any other magazine. 

“The Girl Who Ran Away,’ by Majorie Car- 
ter, “Play Dead,” by Joan Allred, and “The 
Stolen Belt,’ by William Mahoney, are all first 
contributions by these authors. 

The Saturday Evening Post, 
Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Anything New under the Sun 
Sir: 

New Magazine is looking for correspondents. 
New, a slick, one hundred page, full sized-publi- 
cation, is dedicated to bringing its audience of 
one million readers all that is new in twenty-one 
fields: food, fashion, architecture, interiors, 
household appliances, gadgets, radio and tele- 
vision, entertainment, medicine, transportation, 
sports, beauty, education, law, industry, travel, 
science, the arts, institutions, publications and 
other daily essentials and additions to living. 

Desired representation covers the world. We 
would like correspondents in Rome, London, 
Sweden, Paris, Melbourne, Singapore and Japan. 
In the United States and the Western Hemi- 
sphere, we would like correspondents in Chicago, 
New York, Detroit, Atlanta, Miami, New Or- 
leans, Seattle, Mexico City, Rio, Panama, Mont- 
teal, Toronto and Quebec. Other important 
sections like the midwest, southwest, etc., are 
open for tentative positions. 

Our magazine will be dedicated to bringing its 
readers all phases of everything new in every 
field covered. Since the magazine is a quarterly, 
only stories which will not “break” until after 
publication or near publication date, can be 
used. We are open only for factual articles com- 
plete with good photographs and/or artwork. 


Articles should be clear, concise and consumer 
slanted. Style of writing is left to the author 
but good interesting reporting is desirable. Cover- 
age is international in scope. Word lengths should 
be 1000-5000, with 1500-3500, the best lengths. 


Payments for correspondents is three cents a 
word and four dollars each for acceptable photo- 





HIT The BIGGEST Writer's Market 
which needs material 
24 hours a day—365 days a year 
NOW YOU CAN LEARN RADIO COMEDY 
WRITING AT HOME 


32 - Covering Every Element 
he radio comedy field. 


"RADIO COMEDY: 
HOW TO WRITE IT" 


B ART HENLEY 
(TOP COMEDY WRITER) 
Critics Aavse “The Most Com — 
Com ic, oes Ever Wri 
"A MUST. RADIO DA 
"Monumental Job. SONITED PRESS. 
“Anyone who can add 2 and 2 will be able to write 
jokes.""—ASSOCIATED PRESS. 
‘A serious treatise on the technique of provoking any 
desired intensity of laughter from a yock to a lly 
Everything a gag writer needs for the understanding 
and improvement of his craft is detailed in these 
books. "VARIETY. 
"If you can't write gags after taking this course, give 
up!""—Author & Journalist. 
“This fine book is the only one of its kind yet written. 
Z it will sharpen the literate funny bone of all 
prospective comedy writers."'—Helen Rowland in 
Writers’ Digest. 
FOUR BIG SVOLUMES: 
1. GAG-WRITING 
2. SITUATION COMEDY 
3. COMEDY CHARACTERIZATION 
4. Comey CONSTRUCTION 
OW at this new low price: Each Book $2.00 
All : Books $6.00 Postpaid! 
Send Your Check Now to 
“HUMOR BUSINESS" PUBLISHING CO. 
104 East 40th Street New York City 16 











LET'S BE SENSIBLE... 


Recent survey (Jan.-Aug. °48) of majority 
leading fiction magazines . . . “Slicks”, “Semi- 
Slicks” and “Pulps” .. . shows that 96% of 
published stories followed ONE story pattern. 
Isn’t it logical that your best bet is to learn 
that pattern, cast your stories in that mold? 


The MASTER FORMLUA FOR ACTION STORIES is 
that pattern. 


Nothing like it in clarity and detail has ever been 
offered before 


Printed in ee form, it is as easy to follow 
as a road map. It shows the four sections of 
a story, The Three Manners of Presentation and 
the amount of each used by good craftsmen. 


Scenes are ruled off in contrasting color; 
points of conflict are highlighted. It 
shows the Nine Ingredients inherent to 
every story (never before published) and 
where and how many times each is used. 


It pin-points every element from “plants” to climax" 
and shows you what to write in each 100 words. 


NOT FOR the ivory-tower tenant or the 
eyed dreamer who still believes in ‘‘ins ‘oe 
This is for the writer who wants to SE 
A post card will bring details. 
MASTER FORMULA 
Box 1741 Fresno, Calif. 





iiier’s year, Vol 2a 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digs Publishing Co. Mostly, 


, No. 11, Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post 


fice, Cincinnati, O., U.S. 














WRITE BY PLAN! 


Avoid the fumbling which loses sales. Use this successful, 
complete, step-by-step guidance: 


Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 


Not sketchy outlines; each plan runs about 


350,000 words. Write for particulars and 
sample sheet. 
Also, completely personal training and 


coaching in short story technique. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
745 S.. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








WRITERS — TYPISTS 


Newest Thing in Typing 


BLUE STREAK Typing Guide and Backing Sheet assures 

betfer work, Easier. Top centering scale on insertion fold. 

Vertical Line Scale — POSITIVE STOP WARNING at 
oe rrr er rrr 5 
Special Trial Offer—One for 30-cents 


ED. C. SMITH 


Box 1088 Carisbad, N. M. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, efficient service. 
Carbon and extra first and last pages free. 


50c per 1000 words 


RUBY WATSON 
829 Christian Place Indianapolis 2, Ind. 














ELIE NARA SO AM 
ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, _ SEREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian. Somteh, 
International Place: 
19 W. 44th — Room m™ 900 


MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 








IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


AND HAVE FUN WHILE DOING SO 
Stop Fumbling for an Effective Word. Learn to 
use the word you want—when you want it—with 
fascinating 


VOCABLECARDS* 


You can actually learn more new words 
in 10 days with VOCABLECARDS than most 
people learn in one year! Packed in handy 
player-package that fits pocket or purse, 
this delightful new game is the ideal way 
to utilize your spare moments .. . excellent 
entertainment for parties, club meetings, and 
home groups. Get your set now. 


Just 
$] Prepaid 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded! 
Mail Your Order Today to 


VOCABLECARD CO., DEPT. C 


6424 $. Normandie, Les Angeles 44, Calif. 








mmm” Copyright 1946 Ben Hester 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


graphs. These rates will improve with repetition 
of acceptance and quality of submitted material, 
Payment is on publication. 

Criark T. GALANoy, 

Associate Editor, 

New, 

6600 Lexington Avenue, 

Hollywood, Calif. 


Not So Funny 
Sir: 

Self-regulatory machinery for the comic ma- 
gazine industry has been officially launched with 
the announcement by Phil Keenan, president of 
the Association of Comics Magazine Publisher, 
Inc., that fourteen publishers who have sub- 
scribed to the industry’s code of ethics have 
been notified to submit copies of all their publica- 
tions for critical review immediately. 

Comic magazine production is scheduled 
months in advance so the regulatory machinery 
will have to begin functioning as quickly as 
possible in order that results may be reflected in 
the publications at the earliest possible date. 

As soon as the regulatory machinery fune- 
tions, the Associations’ seal indicating subscrip- 
tion to the code of ethics will appear on the 
publications of those who participate. 

In particular, the code specifies: 

(1) Sexy, wanton comics should not be pub 
lished. No drawing should show a female in 
decently or unduly exposed, and in no event 
more nude than in a bathing suit commonly worn 
in the U.S.A. 

(2) Crime should not be presented in sucha 
way as to throw sympathy against law and 
justice or to inspire others with the desire for 
imitation. No comics shall show the details and 
methods of a crime committed by a youth 
Policemen, judges, government officials, and re 
spected institutions should not be portrayed a 
stupid or ineffective, or represented in such a way 
as to weaken respect for established authority. 

(3) No scenes of sadistic torture should bk 
shown. 

(4) Vulgar and obscene language should never 
be used. Slang should be kept to a minimum 
and used only when essential to the story. 

(5) Divorce should not be treated humorously 
nor represented as glamorous or alluring. 

(6) Ridicule of or attack on any religious o 
racial group is never permissible. 

ASSOCIATION OF Comic MAGAZIN 

PuBLisHERS, INc., 

150 Broadway, 

New York 7, N. Y. 


Overstocked 
Sir: 

We have been returning all stories unopentd 
due to the fact that at the present time we af 
overstocked. ; 

Best Stories, 
1745 Broadway, 
New York 19, N.Y. 
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Pay on Acceptance 


Sir: 

For the benefit of your readers, this letter in- 
cludes data which may be of use to them in sub- 
mitting material for Western Fabrics and also 
for our Western Upholstery Furniture & Bedding 
publication. 

In both books, we prefer articles under 1000 
words, though the context of some may warrant 
more or less space. Unless the article is a general 
one on trends, salesmanship, et al, we want good 
sharp glossies to illustrate the text of the material. 
* The fact that our rates are 2c per word—on 
acceptance—means we want only good articles 
with a definite point. 


Western Fabrics Curtains & Draperies is a 
trade journal with the slant toward buyers and 
retailers. We use merchandising stories showing 
how curtain, drapery and slip cover retailers can 
build up their sales or cut operating costs. Also 
good stories of successful promotions, good dis- 
plays, new and unique stores, correlation of 
products, etc. This book is published the first of 
each month. 


Western Upholstery Furniture © Bedding is a 
craft publication using mainly semi-technical and 
operational stories. The articles we use tell how 
upholsterers, upholstered furniture manufacturers 
and mattress manufacturers increase production, 
cut operating costs, use production-line opera- 
tions, etc. The slant is toward manufacturing, 
not retailing. Publication date is the 15th of 
each month. 


We prefer a query before submission. 


Harriett PurFer, 
Managing Editor, 
4326 Sunset Blvd., 
Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


Follow the Crowd 
Sir: 

I read everything pertaining to writing that I 
can obtain. In glancing through my old copies 
of Writers Dicest a few days ago, I found that 
most of my six sales came from either the Forum 
or from articles such as the one on Sunday ma- 
gazine sections. I just received a check for a 400 
word featurette submitted to Modern Romances. 
The sum was $20, my biggest to date. WD had 
mentioned this market in the Forum about three 
times. 

All of the writers who had mentioned the 
Magazine had said it was their first check. So I 
thought I couldf’t lose by submitting a few 
Manuscripts myself. My third submission to the 
Magazine sold and it was a first-time-outer. Am 
I happy! As yet I have never sold to any maga- 
zine which I have not studied thoroughly from 
ads to articles to fiction. 


Smone OLLILA 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


SELLS STORY AFTER 5 
WEEKS OF TRAINING 


“After the fifth story-writing 
assignment, one of my feature 
stories was published in the 
Ft. Worth Press. Then Soda 
Fountain Magazine accepted a 
feature. By the twelfth as- 
signment, I had a short story 
in the mail.”—Cloyce Carter, 
4140 Seventh St., N. W.,, 
Washington, D. C. 


“How do I get My Start 


as a writer?" 
. HERE'S THE ANSWER... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is-no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 


than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.’? Understand how 
to use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings 
that now are vague, misty sha in your mind. 

Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a newspaper 
copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 

thod is today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is R. training school for 
writers. Here your talent gos under the supervision of sea- 
soned writers and critics. Emphasis is pla on teaching you 
by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author and that 
author or to study pis style. e don’t give you rules and 
theories to absorb. e N. 1. A. aims_to teach you to express 
Rome, 0 in your *., “natural style. You work in your own 
ome on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper- type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
Stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Su ugRes- 
tions are made. Soon you discover you are getting the “feel” 
of it, that professional touch. You acquire a natural easy 
approach. You can see where you are going. 

fhen a magazine returns a story, 
one seldom knows the real reason for 
the rejection; they have no time to 
waste iving constructive criticism. 
The N. I. A. tells you where you are 
wrong, and why, and shows you what 
to do about it. 


A Chance To Test 
Yourself—FREE 
Our unique Writing Aptitude Test 


tells whether you possess the funda 
mental qualities necessary to Success- 








VETERANS: 
This course 
approved 
for 


ful writing—acute observation, dra- 
matic instinct, imagination, etc. You'll 
enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just 
mail the coupon below and see what 
our editors think about you. News- 
paper Institute of America, One Park 
Aru New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 


Veterans’ 
Training. 














Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for pam, as promised in 
Wariter’s Dicest, tol 


Mr. 
Mn. 


dress 
neck here if jigibte’ under the @. §. Biti oF Ri 
‘hen? Soe Yoonidential.. No sale will call. 7-9-5608 








Copyright 1948, Newspaper Institute of America 














EVE WOODBURN LITERARY AGENCY 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 
333 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


se uality Kraft with gummed flaps, Writers have bought 
these from me for years. 

25 9x12 and 25 S'4xI2H4.. 

50 No. 10 and 50 No. 

32 6x9 and 32 6%x9% 

Add postage for 3 Ibs. on pbs of first two groups and for 

2 Ibs. on third group. 500 3 line name and address stickers 
Printed blue—50c. Add 5c e to checks. 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-WD, Hernando, Miss. 
Writers’ Supplies Since-’35 

















SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


Famous Speedwriting aystem. No ms: - 





y 
e ; — to write and transcribe. Fast Preparation “for a job. 
Surprisingly low cost. 100,000 "tausht by mail. Used in leading 

ces and Civil Service. Write for free bookiet. Speedwriting, 
Dept. 6710-8, SS West 42nd St., New York 18. 











YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publication, 
and in anthology and other poetry contests. This nation- 
wide record improves constantly. For 25 years I have 
taught poets, versifiers, songwriters how to perfect and 
get the fullest returns from their verse, including 
my work as instructor in versification at New York 
University and William and Mary. College. Most of 
my_work with private pupils ranging from beginners 
to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done 4 cornespondgace. M 

Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.60) and Poet’s Hand- 

book ($1.60) are now standard. need neglect longer the 
many profits from versification? Write today: you are 
unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criti- 


cism of 1 poem. 
BOZENKILL 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, N. Y. 








TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional ist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in the business since 1922 

Good —— bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon No ” charge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT. "SERVICE! 


RATES: 45¢ per 1000 words under 10,600 words 
40c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
422 So. Third St. Chambersburg, Penna. 











REINES LITERARY SERVICE 
CRITICISM—EDITING—GHOSTWRITING 


"Send for pamphiet G' 


82-35 Grenfell Ave., Kew Gardens, L. I., N. Y. 
Virginia 9-7808 















Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


For Playwrights 
Sir: 

Theatre Americana announces the annual $100 
Frederick Warde Prize for the best original 
play produced this season. The deadline is 
February 1. 

Plays are eligible which have three acts, are 
of the American scene or by American author 
and which have not derived any previous finan- 
cial benefits from production or prizes, or been 
listed with any commercial or semi-professional 
theater or play broker. 

Amateur production in strictly amateur little 
theatres or non-profit organizations will not dis- 
qualify an entry. Theatre Americana is a non 
profit corporation. 

THEATRE AMERICANA, 
861 N. Sierra Bonita Ave. 
Pasadena 7, Calif. 


On Top, We Hope 
Sir: 

It is very seldom that I take up pen to com- 
ment on what I read, but I am making an excep- 
tion now because, in the September W. D., I 
have just read the article, “Black Moment” by 
Dwight V. Swain. It is, in my estimation, a very 
valuable bit of writing, partly because he has 
broached a subject one very seldom sees broached 
at all. 

For me, anyway, it answers a sort of subcon- 
scious question. I’ve had three straight years of 
illness, from which, however, I’m suddenly re- 
covering. Before that, I worked like a Turk on 
various bits of fiction, some of it with Mr. Lenn- 
iger’s help, but none of it sold. In my heart I 
knew all the time, though it wasn’t something one 
could explain, that something was clamping me 
down. Finally, I recalled that in my Chicago 
years, I wrote plenty of mysteries and sold them 
without ever learning how. That continued till, 
in an office where I worked, a former teacher of 
writing at Chicago University, insisted on show- 
ing me how to write mysteries. I could see the 
logic of his explanations, so I did as he said, and 
that was the end of my selling mysteries. My 
subconscious had gone off in a huff, and I was 
left wondering. 

I’m finishing a novel now for the Christopher 
competition. It will give me a good chance to 
try out my pet theory on some dark spots in the 
plot. Ill let 

BLANCHE ABLESON, 
4753 Second Ave., 
Detroit 1, Mich. 
Moved! 
Sir: 

The address of the editor of The Young 
People has been changed from Little Falls, Min- 
nesota to Route 3, St. Peter, Minnesota. We afe 
still looking for a good short story each week, 
not over 3,000 words, on themes interesting t 
the teen age group, and with Christian spirit 
and motivation. 

Rev. Emeroy Jounson, Editor. 
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A Warning 
Sir: 

Being a writer—or, in my case, a would-be 
writer—means a great deal to me. It gives me 
a chance to study humanity, to get beneath the 
surface picture and see the inner-workings of 
things. For almost twenty years, I have been 
“looking into” rather than “on” people and 
things. This alone has been worth the effort of 
trying to learn to write. 

My record of sales is still small. I think the 
main reason for this can be traced to procrastina- 
tion. I would rather, for instance, fool around 
with a letter such as this than try and force 
some of that sweat myself. Somehow, I would 
rather pick up half a dozen novels and be en- 
tertained by someone else’s sweat than apply 
some of that sweat myself. Somehow, I would 
rather read about writing than write. 


I sell a few juveniles to one market, and the 
editor resigns. I hit a few more markets and then 
suddenly, no more sales. I sell some humor to 
Judge. Judge quits. I still try, though, to learn 
to write. Because I believe the greatest joy in 
the world is seeing a character come to life on 
paper. I always try to slant to some market, for I 
firmly believe in the quotation Jack Woodford 
is so fond of, “None but a blockhead would write 
except for money.” 

I believe in twenty years I have read some- 
place every trade trick there is in the game. But 
what I should do instinctively, I just don’t do. 
Perhaps, I have dreamed too much. Perhaps the 
talent that I thought I had was not talent, but 
desire. Perhaps I’m just a lazy bum. 

I shall continue to try to write. For it has 
grown too deep to cast aside. If for nothing else, 
it gives me a chance to put my dreams to work. 
And it gives me the opportunity to be eccentric 
—maybe just plain cranky—while the neighbors 
point and say, abashed, “He writes, you know!” 

I guess, after all, I’m one of those “someday’”’ 
guys. Someday, I’m gonna write a big novel; 
someday, I’m gonna write a powerful short 
story . . . someday I’m gonna get me an agent 
who’ll make me write... . Someday. . . . What’s 
wrong with to-day? 

Wirkie CoNNER 
1618 McFarland Ave., 
Gastonia, N. Carolina. 





ADELINE M. ALVORD 


ASKS: 
ARE YOU OVERLOOKING PROFITS 
FROM SCREEN SALES? 


Markets are wide open for outstanding Origi- 
nals, Books or Plays. Evidence of this is the high 
price paid for acceptable material. 

| represent established authors as well as new 
writers and offer both Individual Criticism and 
Sales Service for Screen stories and Book Pub- 
lications. 

Write for FREE Booklet— 

WRITING AND SELLING SCREEN STORIES 
And Getting Yourself Published. 
Established (1919) 

6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 








CANADIANS 


Manuscripts Typed in Canada 
Prompt efficient service. Rates 50c per 1000 words. 
Special rates above 15,000 words. ne carbon copy 
free. Mailed flat. 
MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 
118 Vaughan Rd., Apt. 29 Toronto, Ontario 











SUCCESSFUL TEACHER FOR 15 YEARS 
WILL PERSONALLY JUDGE YOUR MS. 
MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


























1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)........ $1.00 
2—W E! HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)........ 2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything)...... 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE 3 oo (Advanced Technique). 2.00 
5—W ERS: RN! (Advance jers)..... 2.50 
6—WR. RS: TRY SHoer ESHORTS! (8 types explained) 3.00 
2131} Ridge MILDRED 1. REID Evanston, Illinols 





DOUBLE writs INCOME 


Write SALABLE STORIES by using a “Sherwood 
BRIEF.” 


Stop wasting time on stories that don’t sell! Double 
your writing income—and more—by devoting your writing 
talent who to soundly boseed. character motivated, 
action pack STORIES THAT SE 

A ‘*Sherwoed Grief’ is a —— draft of a story 
consists of a concentrated, soundly 
citing Soe. rec ngo, 
tra and sparkling action incidents—all written 

" i rief you pg your own 
quick, easy 

You will be amazed at how easy it is write suc- 
cessfully using ‘Sherwood Briefs.’ One Sent solid 3, 
stories from 4 Briefs. A radio writer uses a Brief a week. 


e 
expressly for you. 
story in your own wi 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 


SB ERS) 5 82954!) '(0 70) 8) 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer 


1421 So. Walnut Grove Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


® $1,230 for a magazine story! 

® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 

o $300.00 Advance for 60pp. of books! 
® “Discovery™ in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 

® Book-of-the-Month R d ! 

@ BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 











if you want results: 


Don’t market oa’ and write blindly. 
before ipt. The 





oe you. 
Professional fiction 
handied on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 





PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


Write for our free detailed circular 


fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can 





NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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Want a Honest-to-Goodness, Helpful 
Criticism of Your Manuscript! 


I AM NOT AN AGENT—BUT I do promise 
to read every word of your manuscript. If 
I think it stinks, I will frankly tell you so 
—but, more than that—I will suggest how to 
decontaminate it. At 90 cents a 1000 words, 
it’s a darn good service! 


CHARLES R. PRICE 
4110 45th St. San Diego 5, Calif. 








TYPE YOUR OWN SCRIPTS? 


Then you need a Form-Book for the Free-lance .. . 
Complete, handy reference guide to the professional prep- 
aration of over 15 types of manuscripts. Every format 
fully illustrated. 1. 

You know the ‘‘Taboos’ ae do you know the errors of 
treatment? 45 Fiction Don’t: 25¢ 


THE JAYDELL co. 
P. ©. Box 449 Glendale, Calif. 








EARN TO $25.00 A DAY 


WRITE BUSINESS LETTERS—Business firms 
now paying excellent rates for writing 
letters. Wonderful opportunity for people 
who like to write. Inexpensive new course 
teaches you all you need to know and where 
to get the business. Write today. 


Cc. F. ROEHR 
935-J Van Houten Avenue Clifton, New Jersey 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurate, Prompt, Dependable 
50c per 1,000 words—one carbon 
Mimeograph Quotations 


KAY FERGUSON 
304 Haskins St. Lake Geneva, Wis. 








WRITERS 
WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 


Title Mag. Price 
Yankee Frankenstel: $s ti sis 4 
Taxicab Tidbit This Week 250 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 differ- 
ent national magazines. 

b. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. 

ce. I have developed a NEW—COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course 
in Article Writing. SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — 
AS PRACTICAL — FOR THE BEGINNING 
WRITER OR THE ‘ew oR — has ever 
before been made by SELLING WRITER 
AND RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR 

Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"Writing to Direct Order Only"' 


WILL H. MURRAY 
5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 

















In These Days of High Prices ... 
Sir: 

I’ve found a way to save money on postage 
especially in regard to one and two page manu. 
scripts. To send out a‘one page poem, you need 
two envelopes and six cents in stamps. When the 
poem comes back, chances are you have to retype 
it. 

I enclose with the poem, a_ self-addressed, 
penny postal card. On the back, I type the title 
of the poem and my file number, in the upper 
left-hand corner. I type the word “Remarks” 
in the center of the card. If the editor or reader 
feels kindly he will type in a few words, such as, 
“Sorry, we are overstocked at present.” 

On the bottom of the page of poetry, I type 
the following: “If rejected, please destroy. Retum 
enclosed card.” 

When the card is returned, I type in the name 
of the magazine, the date, and file. My rejects, 
in that way, are uniform. 

This method costs but four cents and one en- 
velope to send out one, two or three poems toa 
single publisher. If you are not interested in 
collecting multi-colored and vari-shaped rejec- 
tion slips, this is a good system to use. 

L. DeBrere JANSEN, 
P.O. Box 64, 
Maspeth, L. I., 

New York. 


Winter Quarters 
Sir: 

Imagi’s address during June to September is 
3020 Woodland Avenue, Baltimore 15, Mary- 
land. But during the rest of the year, address is 
Imagi at 101 B, East Hall, Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

Tuomas Co rez, Editor. 


Essay Contest 
Sir: 

An essay contest, sponsored by the American 
Jewish Historical Society, offers cash prizes total- 
ing $500 for the best essays on a subject related 
to American Jewish history. 

A cash award of $350 will go to the winner of 
the first prize; second and third will be granted 
$100 and $50 prizes respectively. The contest 
will be held from Oct. 1, 1948, to Sept. 30, 1949. 

Essays shall not exceed 10,000 words; while 
the subject of the essay must be connected with 
some aspect of American Jewish history. Essays 
must be scholarly in character, since literary 
merit will be an important factor in determining 
the awards; essays must be based on documents, 
records, manuscripts and like material. 

Essay Contest Application Forms may be ob 
tained by writing: 

Tue AMERICAN JEWISH HisTORICAL 
Society, 

3080 Broadway, 

New York 27, New York. 
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Milk the Muse 
Sir: 

The California Milk News, an economic jour- 
nal devoted to the dairy industry in the West, 
prints one poem each week. Subjects must be 
related to the industry and should be treated 
humorously. Length can vary from | to 8 stanzas. 
Rates range from $1 to $50, depending upon 
length, subject and originality, with prompt re- 
mittance upon acceptance. Meter and form are 
unrestricted. 

Henry ApAM Morse, 
Editor and Publisher, 
California Milk News, 
656 So. Los Angeles St., 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


A Classical Note 


Sir: 

In reading Alfred Noyes’ delightful biography 
of Horace, which I was attracted to because it 
recalled, a fascinating expedition I made in the 
long ago to Horace’s Sabine farm, I came on 
the following: 

“Horace advised in his ‘Art of Poetry’ to 
plunge into the middle of the story. 

“And Byron, referring to this, writes in ‘Don 
Juan’: 

‘Most epic poets plunge in medias res, 

(Horace makes this the heroic turnpike road) 

And then your hero tells whene’er you please 

What went before, by way of episode.’ ” 

In modern terms, we start in the middle and 
then employ a flash-back. 

We read of Horace enjoying the quiet of his 
villa, a gift from his friend Maecenas, and the 
opportunity to write, with his books “all neatly 
rolled on their cedar rods,” and his furniture, 
mostly of sweet smelling cedar, made by the 
craftsman Archias. 

Frances Irvin 
129 East 82nd Street, 
New York 28, N. Y. 


Backwoods Writer 
Sir: 

Have not heard of any Writer’s Clubs up in 
these parts. I’d like to start such a Club and it 
would be a help to talk things over with anyone 
interested in the same sort of work. I’m just 
beginning to sell, so have much to learn. Let’s 
hear from Northern Wisconsin or Minnesota 
writers please! 

Vircinia SIEVERT, 
R No. 2, Ashland, Wis. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


typed by Professional Typist—Good Quality Bond 
50c per 1000 words—40c over 10.000 words. Free 
Carbon—extra first and last page. 


VIRGINIA E. STONNESS 
17 Bartlett, Apt. D2 Detroit 3, Michigan 














Course---PLUS! 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


16 years ago when the SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING Assignments burst on the writing field 
after the sensational book TRIAL AND ERROR, this 
course was a course—Plus. It marked the beginning 
of the New Era in the teaching of writing—a de- 
parture from the old academic corn; the first 
strictly commercial course aimed at helping students 
make sales. 

SUPERVISED STORY WRITING remains a course 
—PLUS; a course PLUS marketing of salable student 
manuscripts by a leading literary agency; a course 
PLUS the famous book TRIAL AND ERROR; a course 
PLUS free criticism of stories not actually written as 
assignments. During the year our instructors criticize 
easily a thousand stories students have written on 
their own. 


Enter ... BEGINNER 
Exit ... SELLING WRITER 


Actually supervised story writing has eliminated waste 
of time and effort for these writers and others for whom 
we have made and are making sales. Supervised means 
working on your story from the plot germ to the outline to 
the rough draft, through the finished copy—knowing what 
you are doing in every step. In these dynamic times, with 
professional competition what it is, you cannot afford 
undirected attempts; still less can you afford time and 
energy wasted in experimenting. You want your road to 
success to be short—and the only shortcut is genuine pro- 
fessional Supervision which eliminates the aimless groping 
of most beginners. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story telling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books, TRIAL AND ERROR is included with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction writing. It will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
still tg with us, and others who have established 
themselves in the writing field. Most of the sales were 
made through our selling agent, one of the best in the busl- 
ness, who will handle your salable course stories on a 
straight 10% commission basis. 


30-DAY MONEY-BACK AGREEMENT 


The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, 
fill it, and send it. 





VETERANS: 
Write for special offer. 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have () 
TRIAL AND ERROR, 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York. 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers who offer you friendly editors and MS readers; 
able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the Continent; distribution at 
home and abroad. 








If you have a typewritten MS on any subject — (30,000 words and up) you are cordially 
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delay, and of course free. 
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Religious Siant 
. “The future belongs to those who prepare 
Sir: for it now.” 


The Mission Call is interested in receiving 
popular fiction ranging from 1000 to 2000 words, M A o & N L Ww oO oO D 
and articles of an educational nature not over ? ‘ : 
1500 words. The stories may be religiously Author’s representative, literary collaborator. 
slanted, but they should avoid moralizing. Pay- Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, 


ment is 1¥%2c to 3c a word on acceptance. We 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended 


report in about three weeks. Rev. George Pinger, 

§.C.J., is the editor. by the Book-of-theeMonth Club, and that 
Rev, James G. Avexanper, S.C.J., latest book, WRITE THE SHORT-SHORT. 
Associate Editor, Fiction 
The Mission Call, Radio 

Hales Corner, Wisc. pa 

® How to Stud 
Kindred Spirits Peptecclonal |. ssc semen, 
Sir ‘ Training meer. a 


St. Louis persons who are interested in writing, . Article & Feature 

whether amateur or professional, are invited to ' For Writers Advertising 

join the Writers’ Club which meets every first aoneaer 

and third Thursday of each month at 8 p.m. in Juvenile 

room 207 of the downtown YMCA at 1528 Screen 

Locust St. (Approved for Veterans; also non-quota Foreign 
Anyone desiring more information, please con- Students) 

tact the Secretary at GRand 2117 in the evening, Established 1923 

or at JEfferson 6050 from 8:30 to 4:30, except Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 

Saturday. manuscript criticism . . . Personal, directed 


ANNA Ptosky, Secretary, writing. For information write: 
The Y Writers’ Club, 
ten MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


3967a Shenandoah, : 
St. Louis 10, Missouri. 6001 Santa Monica Bivd., Hollywood 38, California 








Mount ! Courses in 


Sir: MAGAZINE WRITING 


We are planning soon to resume publication Fiction—Non-Fiction 
of the Riders Review, a publication devoted to . sd 
riders, riding clubs, horses and riding stables. Practical home study training for 
This publication was forced to suspend because those who must work in spare time 
of the war and post war problems. Now with a TH Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
view towards early resumption, we would like to operated by successful writers and yer offers 
iilen tate Gonven d th h practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
jpondence with some two or three ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
hundred young writers in all the forty-eight you send is returned with detailed criticism. 
states, Canada, and our possessions for the pur- EXPERT INSTRUCTION 
pose of establishing them as local correspondents. An ouperionne’ writer or editor 
‘ nswerin 
AtFreD E. Ross, oka? otis, pupa pep ak |= | VETERANS: 
P.O. Box 24, Station H, the type e work a The 
ee at sul 5 eiore ion 
Buffalo, iy Oe a you are writing in your own home mepteninedl 
short proved for vet- 





ction stories, essays, 
ps ars ye ou are, pest 
2 suitec to ‘0. nm or J J 
International Implications CATALOGUE | today. Casaiinns erans' training. 
may make payments in Canadian 


Sir: funds. _———EEEEE 
Read Editor-in-Chief Robert Smith’s best-selling ‘‘BASE- 


Compass, notices of which you have carried BALL.” At all bookstores. 
heretofore, is no more. As the magazine was a . 
volunteer labor job, it had to cease operations THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
when the supply of labor no longer met the Beet ite Conn Nee took 20, we, Fz: 
SS geneg of the undertaking. sd Please send your free catalog, without obligation, to: 
) ere regrets for our inability to carry 
on in the direction of peaceful living at a time 
when the need is perhaps at its greatest. 
Martin Poncn, 
Former Editor, 
P.O. Box 1, 
Portland 7, Ore. 








(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
( ) Check here if eligible under G. I. Bill. 
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TERMS: Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or havt 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your output 
on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% 
British and all other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers (detailed analysi 
and report, suggestions for revision if necessary, marketing) until you begin to earn your keg 
through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for examplt 
seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on terms f# 
other types of material upon request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clieat 
A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 1650 BROADWAY, N. Y. 19, N. tf. 
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The adventures of 
a writer and photographer 
who joined forces 


Team! Team! Team! 


By Emile C. Schurmacher 


Ray reports that I have tried to kill my 
picture-taking associate, Allan Gould, by 
pushing him off a Fifth Avenue roof-top 
while working on a steeplejack story, or 
drowning him in the Atlantic for a pilot- 
boat article, are sheer rumors probably cir- 
culated by A. Gould, himself. 

On the other hand the facts that he tried 
to freeze me to death in Norway, Maine, 
while carrying 60 pounds of his speed lights 
on a 30 below zero Christmas Eve, or have 
me shot by a marihuana smuggler on the 
Rio Grande may be accepted as gospel 
truth. 

These and similar sordid incidents with- 
out number have been occurring ever since 
we decided to form a writer-photographer 
team less than two years ago. Since then, 
we've driven and flown more than 80,000 
miles in Canada, the United States and 
Mexico. In getting the hard-to-get stories, 
we've run into enough adventure to fill a 
couple of books. One will do if you happen 
to know any publisher who is interested. 

Over and above this, we appear to have 
discovered a modern method of free-lanc- 
ing which is satisfactory to all around us, 
and particularly gratifying to ourselves. We 
are by no means the first writer-photog- 
rapher team. There have been several 
others which have endured for a generous 
six months. There are a few, like Hen- 
derson and Shaw, who have been at it for 
years. 


Before we got together, we had been 
free-lancing individually*for a long time™*.., 
Allan had just returned from a Collier’s 
assignment in Columbia where he had 
color-photographed Conchita Cintron fight- 
ing a bull. 

In my own case, I was making a radical 
departure from the usual method of free- 
lancing. Thinking things out I was con- 
vinced that there was a little-explored field 
for successful free-lance writing to which 
a writer-photographer team supplied the 
answer. Here’s how I arrived at my con- 
clusions. 


*Mr. Schurmacher’s first article to appear in 
these pages was “Covering Ethiopean War News,” 
Nov., 1935. He has served a stint as associate 
editor of The American Weekly, and managing 
editor of Pageant. 








After you’ve been concentrating on free- 
lance articles for a few years, working hard 
and selling them, you find that the pub- 
lishing field which first appeared to hold 
endless possibilities suddenly seems to di- 
minish to boundaries that you can clearly 
define. 

You know your steady markets and those 
which are hard to crack. Naturally enough, 
you develop a tendency to concentrate on 
those magazines to which you have been 
selling. You know their editors’ wants, 
style treatment, phobias. You follow the 
editorial content of those publications con- 
scientiously in order to avoid suggesting any 
article which already has appeared. 

Outside of a handful of major weeklies, 
you’re dealing with monthly magazines. If 
they’re receptive to your material you'll 
probably find, after a couple of years, that 
they’ve built up a backlog of your articles. 
They just don’t publish frequently enough 
to absorb your prolific efforts. 

In addition some magazines become gen- 
erally overstocked. You can’t sell them, 
no matter how much they want to buy 
until they’ve “worked off the inventory a 
bit.” Then too, some, as has been hap- 
pening during the past few years, simply 
fold up. When they do, you regard the 
loss as personal whether you have been 
selling to them or not. 

At this point you do one of three things 
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it you’ve been free-lancing full time. You 
go into another business. You take in wash- 
ing until conditions in the publishing busi- 
ness get better. You come up with a real- 
istic idea for giving your free-lancing eco- 
nomic stability. 

Our idea consisted of getting into well 
paying but tough-to-crack markets with 
hard-to-get stories that editors wanted. 
That sentence has become the formula 
around which Allan and I formed our team. 

We went at it methodically and whole- 
heartedly. We decided that we had one 
great asset, compatibility. For lack of it, 
many teams soon split up. You can’t freeze 
with a guy up in the Ojibway country of 
Canada, bake with him on the Rio Grande, 
put up with bad food and worse lodgings, 
or drive 600 or 700 miles without sleeping 
unless you’re dawgone compatible. 

We decided that we’d share bylines .and 
credits. I, as the writer, gave him a co- 
byline on the articles I wrote. He, as the 
photographer, gave me equal picture cred- 
its on the photos he took. We opened an 
office, decided to pool all earnings, and 
started out to sell “packaged features” from 
ideas. 

The first one we came up with was a 
toughie. Down on the Cherokee Indian 
Reservation in North Carolina, the red- 
skins play an ancient stickball game which 
is really sanctioned mayhem. Allan saw it 
in terms of graphic color photos. I saw it 
as a pretty rugged article. We took it to 
Bill Williams, drawling, imaginative editor 
of True. He saw it from both our view- 
points. We got into a car, drove 650 miles 
to Cherokee’ and did the story. Well, it 
wasn’t quite as easy as that. 

It was September and hot. The games 
lasted five days. For the first three days I 
gathered ‘material for the feature while 
Allan ran himself ragged shooting pictures 
all over the field with a Rollei, getting 
scrambled up with and mauled by the en- 
thusiastic redskin players. 

By the fourth day I was ready to go 
home. I had reams of material. From 
what I had observed, Allan undoubtedly 
had shot more than enough photos. I mem 
tioned as much to him. 
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“Dope!” he snarled. “I’ve been shooting 
in black and white. There hasn’t been 
enough sun to shoot action color. Unless 
we get it today or tomorrow we’re licked !” 

The sun did come out nice and strong. 
Allan got his pictures in color. They were 
pretty stirring. They made a wonderful 
layout in True. The article wasn’t bad 
either. But something happened to me. | 
had become a worrier. 

Specializing in hard-to-get features as a 
lone-wolf writer, I’d faced the usual edi- 
torial obstacles before. But the sun! It 
seemed absurb to think that with all the 
material in hand we just couldn’t go on 
back to New York from an assignment and 
finish a story. 

It took me a long time to realize that 
hard-to-get features were even harder to 
get when they were photographically illus- 
trated. And in the months to come, my 
worry became chronic. There were other 
things to worry about. I found them all 
out. Like the fact that regulations forbade 
the shipping of flash bulbs aboard a plane 
when a fast assignment came up in San 
Francisco. And that some parts of Boston 
still have direct instead of alternating cur- 
rent which made our speed lights unusable 
when we took them up to do “Boston 
Beanery” for Collier's. 





What cured me was a color-illustrated 
feature on fox hunting we did for Editor 
Endicott of Family Circle. This wasn’t 
just an article. It was a career. 

I live in Northern Westchester. From 
September to January, resplendent in their 
hunting “pinks,” the Golden’s Bridge 
Hounds pursue the wary fox over hill and 
dale. They make a beautiful picture can- 
tering along a dusty road on an Autumn 
day behind their hounds. Why wouldn’t 
they make a fine “packaged” feature? We 
found out after we got the assignment. No 
wonder no one had tackled it before! 

The fox hunters assemble for their merry 
pranks at 7:30 A.M. That’s awfully early 
in the morning to shoot color, especially 
when the day is misty. By 8 A.M. the 
hounds have picked up the scent of the fox. 
The hunt has vanished into the woods, and 
across the stubbled fields. Nary a glimpse 
do you see of a horse’s tail. But the hounds! 
While you don’t see ’em, they seem to be 
all around. They bay at you derisively: 
“Suc-kers! Suc-kers !” 

I gathered my material while both Allan 
and I tried to figure out the best way to 
get photographs. It wasn’t a case of fol- 
lowing the hounds but of getting ahead of 
them and anticipating where they would 
jump. At the end of three weeks there 
































were no pictures, and we were trying to 
negotiate for the rental of a helicopter. 

One morning there was perfect sun light 
and no mist. It was a hot day. We had 
stationed ourselves at a likely fence and 
sure enough a red fox scrambled over it 
with the hounds in close pursuit. Behind 
them came the ladies and gentlemen of 
the hunt. The set-up was perfect. 

Allan picked up his camera. Then he 
put it down. Since it was a hot day the 
Golden’s Bridge Hounds weren’t wearing 
their colorful “pinks.” They were riding 
in summer linens. 

I learned patience on that story. It took 
another three weeks before we got our pic- 
tures, one here and one there under almost 
impossible conditions. Now whenever we 
have to wait over for a few days to get 
pictures, I don’t worry. I just reassure my- 
self with the thought that it can’t take as 
long as that fox hunt fiesta. 

In October I did a steeplejack article 
for This Week. The steeplejack was a 
handsome young lad named Jack Dean 
who had an exciting life. To portray that 
to the hilt, Allan had him swing out over 
Fifth Avenue in a bos’n’s seat from the 
roof of Lord and Taylor’s. Allan himself 
rigged up a ladder protruding over the roof 
to get a down shot. 

The ladder was a trifle rickety. The 
steeplejack did his stuff and Allan took 
his photographs. Suddenly the steeplejack 
ceased to be nonchalant. He turned 


slightly green and climbed back on the 
roof. 











“Was I scared!” he confessed to Allan. 
“I thought any minute you were going to 
take a header. I wouldn’t have your job 
for a million bucks !” 

Our hard-to-get story formula was be- 
coming established. We dropped in on Jess 
Gorkin, managing editor of Parade, with an 
idea. It had beautiful possibilities. It was 
for a black and white illustrated feature 
built around harbor pilots bringing the big 
ships in from sea. 

Jess not only sees a story in terms of 
pictures. He has a sense of humor, too. 
He could see us tossing around on the At- 
lantic in a 16-foot yawl, climbing up and 
down rope ladders. That was exactly what 
happened. Besides, the weather had turned 
cold. 

It was zero when we drove up to Bar 
Harbor to do a fighting rabbit story for 
Collier’s in the Roscoe Jackson Memorial 
laboratory. The rabbit developed an un- 
explained aversion to me while I was gath- 
ering material and interviewing the sci- 
entists. He was puce and shocking pink in 
color. In order to photograph him better, 
Allan asked me to get the lap robe out of 
my car and put it under His Belligerence. 
I did, cautiously. 

The rabbit promptly gnawed holes in my 
new lap robe. I have suffered the loss in 
silence. In going over our expense ac- 
count, Collier’s auditor might have raised 
a dubious eyebrow over an item: “For lap 
robe furnished to one fighting rabbit, $10.” 

From Bar Harbor we went to Norway, 
Me., to do a snowshoe story which we 
could have done just as well at the time 
at 42nd Street and Broadway in New York 
City, which was having a blizzard. We 
didn’t get home for Christmas. 

We got back to the office early in Jan- 
uary. Five days later we were driving down 
to the Mexican border to do a dope smug- 
gling story for Bob Pitkin of the American 
Legion Magazine. 

Before we left I dropped in on Bill 
Williams and told him how we were getting 
along. Since he had fathered our first ef- 
fort with the stickball piece, I thought he 
might be interested in a _hard-to-getter 
down Texas way. 
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“Mebbe,” said Bill reflectively. “We’ve 
got a chuck wagon cover coming up with 
the June issue. Maybe we could use a 
chuck wagon story with color in the same 
issue.” 

There was an odd glint in Bill’s eyes 
when he said it. He knows Texas as well 
if not better than I do. Finding a working 
chuck wagon in Texas in January was the 
toughest I had run into yet. 

“Sure, Bill, sure,” I agreed. “Send you 
a wire when we locate one.” 

We combed Texas for a working chuck 
wagon. Some 30 miles North of Laredo 
on the 250,000 acre Callaghan ranch we 
found one. 

“I dunno,” said Foreman Bilbo dubi- 
ously. “This isn’t a very good time to do 
a story. We’re rounding up some strays 
and working the wagon tomorrow.” 

“You're working it!” Allan squealed de- 
liriously. 

We did that story and, armed with a 
letter of introduction from the U.S. Treas- 
ury Department that I had picked up in 
Washington, we called on grizzled Captain 
Davenport in charge of U.S. Custom patrol 
activities at Laredo. We told him that we 
wanted to do a story on narcotics smug- 
gling. 

He seemed curiously non-cooperative. 
Despite our letter from Washington, we 
weren’t getting anywhere. We were stalled 





around his office for two days. Then sud- 
denly he changed completely. 

“Okay fellers,” he beamed. “You thought 
I was stalling you off and I was with a 
purpose. I didn’t want you to go home 
with any old story but the real McCoy. 
I’ve been waiting for a tip on a couple of 
fellers planning to run marihuana across 
the Rio Grande. You get here about dawn 
tomorrow and you'll see some action.” 

We did. We got the actual story and 
photographs of a couple of marihuana 
smugglers in action. One of them was on 
parole after having served part of a 60 
year sentence for murder. 

We drove over to New Orleans and did 
a story on the street car named Desire. We 
drove North and did still other stories. It 
was February before we got back to our 
office in New York City. At that point I 
retired completely from circulation for 
three weeks. Allan caught up on routine 
business while I was meeting deadlines. 

That long trip was the first of many 
similar ones to follow. Since then we’ve 
gone completely around and criss crossed 
the United States several times. We've 
started off on what appeared to be a one 
story, one week trip and limped back five 
weeks later with several as the result of 
receiving wires and letters from editors en 
route. 
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As part of a writer-photographer team 
my method of operation has completely 
changed in the past two years. Instead of 
sitting behind a typewriter daily.with only 
occasional time out for interviews and re- 
search, my writing is now done in long or 
short periods between trips and is de- 
pendent, of course, upon deadlines. With 
the adventures and experiences that have 
been accumulating, it certainly has proven 
to be more stimulating than the old lone- 
wolf method. 

In addition, there’s now an absence of 
that old solitary feeling which writers know 
so well. An agent supplies the answer only 
in part. No matter how much he may be 
interested in you, he just isn’t a partner. 
He shares that interest with probably six 
or more other clients all of whom have the 
right to claim equal attention. 

Maybe this is a good thing. I found it 
workable all right but I wanted something 
more. I found the answer in our writer- 
photographer team. We’re not only free- 
lancing, we’re in business. And in main- 
taining an office and a bright girl assistant, 
we've got a compact little organization 
with a future. 


We've found several definite advantages. 
To begin with, we have personal contact 
with editors; we aren’t just a colorless 
byline above a story. Through this contact, 
we have a better chance of getting assign- 
ments. A writer may send in several article 
ideas to a magazine which is overstocked 
at the time. But if he’s actually talking to 
the editor, he can frequently come up with 
an idea, suggested in the course of the 
conversation, and sell the editor on its pos- 
sibilities, despite a tight inventory. 


Again, when we go off on a story assign- 
ment together for one editor, we submit 
our itinerary to others. As frequently hap- 
pens, a publication may suddenly find a 
story of interest to it somewhere along our 


route and wire us. Another may want some 
photographs shot or some research done, 

Primarily, we try to sell packaged arti- 
cles, from idea to completely illustrated 
feature. If, however, an editor wants only 
text or only photographs we take on that 
assignment, too. Since we share and share 
alike both in financial return and byline 
credits and take on the work as we get it, 
there’s no question of one of us doing more 
than the other. 

It’s true, of course, that the job isn't 
always equally divided. When we’ve been 
on a story and Allan closes up his camera, 
he’s practically through with it except for 
the mechanical work of arranging for 
prints. I still have several days ahead of 
me writing the article. 

But while I’m doing this, he is out talk- 
ing to editors or shooting a picture story 
for both of us. On a packaged story as- 
signment for leading magazines, an editor 
generally pays a couple of hundred dollars 
more for the text than he does for the 
photographs. I know of writer-photogra- 
phers who have split up in arguments about 
this as well as relative credits. 

We regard this as of no importance 
whatsoever. Over a period of time, we 
have found a writer’s greater per story 
earning will be more than balanced by his 
photographer associate who is busy on 
other things. 

Over and above all this, as a team we've 
been building up what promises to be our 
greatest asset, ideas. They’re not the story 
ideas which are clipped from newspapers 
and other publications. They’re unpub- 
lished and fresh, material which we en- 
counter first hand in the field while we’re 
out on other assignments. It is story ideas 
of this kind plus a genuine liking for the 
hard-to-get story, I believe, that has been 
keeping us busy and helping us to get into 
hard-to-crack publications. 

That and teamwork. We’re all for it. 
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Writing for the Jewelry 
Business Papers 








By Albert S. Keshen 


Arrer years of experience in writing 
for business papers, I can think of no more 
profitable and fascinating market than the 
jewelry press. It is a field open to prac- 
tically every free-lance contributor, since 
jewelry stores can be found in almost any 
town of consequence in the country. The 
owner is usually always in his place of 
business, which is more than can be said 
for many other business executives whose 
work necessitates their being on the outside 
a good deal of the time and whom a writer 
must often chase for days or make an 
appointment with well in advance. 

The average jeweler can be considered 
as an independent business man who in 
most cases has spent years behind the coun- 
ter. Many began as watchmakers branch- 
ing out into jewelry and establishing their 
own businesses. Others were former clerks or 
salesmen in the trade who decided to stake 
out for themselves. As a general rule they 
are alert and promotion-minded, and I 
have yet to find a jeweler who refused to 
spend a little time with a trade paper 





writer (unless he is busy with a customer). 
They like to talk about their business and 
the practices of their craft, but since they 
are not news-conscious through lack of 
training, it is up to the writer to draw out 
those elements of a merchant’s operations 
which have national interest to the trade. 

Before digging into a jewelry story, the 
writer should bear in mind the principal 
means of income of this business. First, and 
towering high on the list, is diamonds. This 
precious stone in some form or another, 
either in rings or accessories, is sold by 
every store and ranks as the kingpin of the 
jewelry business. Practically every jewelry 
publication carries at least one story on 
some phase of diamond promotion or sell- 
ing; hence the writer should be alert for a 
story on this part of the industry. 

A good example of a diamond story is 
one which appeared in the May, 1948, 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone on educational 
newspaper advertising carried out by Pugh 
Bros., Youngstown, Ohio retailers. 

It emphasized how an alert merchant 
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“Why anybody would want the ‘Fish and 
Game Laws of 1913’ is certainly beyond me." 
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utilized the opportunity of acquainting the 
public with the dramatic background of 
diamond history, tying in a series of news- 
paper ads with his own establishment and 
offerings. It was liberally illustrated with 
specimens of the ads on the theme, “What 
Do You Know About Diamonds?” 


Jewelry articles are written in the third 
person and though there are no arbitrary 
standards, my stories usually run 1000 to 
1500 words. 

A wise writer can obtain good diamond 
background material by explaining his pur- 
pose to the N. W. Ayer Agency, Rockefeller 
Center, New York City, which handles 
publicity for the De Beers Consolidated 
Mines, largest diamond monopoly in the 
world. This agency, of course, is delighted 
at the opportunity of getting any means of 
publicizing diamonds, and if you have any 
angle they will be only too glad to give 
you more data on it with pictures. They 
are especially helpful in fashion articles 
and have an expert who spends her whole 
time on it and travels throughout the coun- 
try lecturing on diamonds before civic 
groups and clubs. 

Watches are a second mainstay of the 
business. Watch repair is a valuable adjunct 
to most stores, which have a separate 
department for it. Look for successful sales 
or promotion campaigns in the sales of 
watches: building up a repair business, 
operations of a watch repair school, activi- 
ties of your local watchmaker association, 
customer preferences on types of coloring 
or styles, or any other meaty data which 
will draw reader interest. 


A typical story on watch schools was 
published in Jewelry on the operation of 
the Jewish Vocational Service and Em- 
ployment Center of Chicago. This article 
went into detail on the history of the 
school, selection of students, studies and 
equipment, directors, supplementary in- 
struction and other data. It gave the 
reader an immediate grasp of what was 
taught and how the trade would benefit. 

Third is costume and precious jewelry. 
This includes bracelets, neckpieces, armlets, 
earrings and other adornment for Milady. 
Male customers purchase tie-clasps, tie-pins, 
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moneyclips, identification bracelets and 
similar items. Remember that diamond 
jewelry, and this jewelry is generally set 
in precious metal, is referred to as precious 
jewelry. The retail jewelry store generally 
has two buyers—one for costume accessory 
jewelry and one for precious jewelry. The 
buyer of costume jewelry will buy items 
that may be made of brass with an electro- 
plate, gold filled or sterling silver set with 
imitation stones. The precious jewelry buyer 
will specialize in the purchase of diamonds 
and other precious stones as well as gold 
and platinum jewelry. Generally the buyer 
of precious jewelry is a registered gemolo- 
gist. A special sales staff is used in many 
stores. 

For an example of this kind of article, 
I refer you to my contribution in the 
August, 1948, issue of Jewelers’ Circular- 
Keystone written under a pseudonym. It 
refers to the departmentalization and pro- 
motion of men’s jewelry by the Grape & 
Co. of Washington, D. C. I walked into 
this shop cold without any idea of what 
angle to “blow up.” Noticing separate 
showcases for men’s jewelry, an unusual 
departure for the average store, I ques- 
tioned the proprietor and he readily ex- 
plained that he was stimulating his volume 
in this oft-neglected category. How he did 
it made the bulk of my piece. 

The fourth category comprises silverware, 
giftware, a varied assortment of specialty 
items such as pen and pencil sets, and mis- 
cellaneous small household articles. The 
latter may include radios, electrical ap- 
pliances, luggage and cameras, and even 
pipes. There is a growing tendency for edi- 
tors to use stories in which a jeweler has 
profitably taken up a new line which has 
successfully aided him in building up his 
volume without adding to his existing fixed 
charges of rent and wages. 

My article in the August, 1945, issue of 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone entitled “Per- 
sonal Touch Builds Gift Shop Trade” deals 


with Wiss Sons, Inc. of Newark, N. J. They 
maintain a separate gift annex. I went 
into details on the merchandising philos- 
ophy behind this separate wing, physical 
description of the annex and its contents, 
and promotions used, such as “Bride’s 
Book,” direct mail and newspaper space. 
The text was illustrated with a photo of 
the giftware salesroom replica of a model 
ad and a double page spread of the direct 


mail piece featuring glassware. 


Where Do I Begin? 


Now that you are behind the counter 
and have a brief view of ,what a jeweler 
sells, what general method of approach are 
you going to use? In this respect, writing 
for the jewelry press is somewhat similar to 
writing for other business papers which are 
read by retailers. The two main classifica- 
tions are merchandising and management 
articles. 

Merchandising deals with the relations of 
a merchant with his public. Examples are 
window display, departmentalizing or in- 
terior arrangement of his stock, operation 
of a special order department in which 
jewelry creations are made right on the 
premises, advertising, direct mail or other 
promotion media, setting up a special sec- 
tion devoted to baby giftware, or segrega- 
tion of men’s jewelry. The greater bulk of 
articles falls in this category. Some jewelry 
items have a high mark-up giving the 
dealer opportunity to do promotion on 
them. 

Management pieces do not touch cus- 
tomer relations directly. Included may be 
hiring and training clerks, office procedure 
and management, operation of a distinctive 
department such as a carpentry shop for 
building window display props and sales 
counters, systems for installment billing, or 
setting up a section for reserve stock. 

Of course there is no sharp line between 
these two types; sometimes they overlap. 
For instance, you can write about an ef- 





This is the first of a series of articles on writing for various types of trade 
journals. Each article will be written by a qualified business paper writer, 


and editors and retailers in each field will see proofs prior to publication. 
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fective window display and then point out 
that the store has a carpentry shop upstairs 
where many of the props have been de- 
signed first-hand to the trimmer’s specifica- 
tions. But as a general rule, it is wise to 
pick out one angle or theme and then ham- 
mer away on it for 1000 to 1500 words. 

Where do the ideas come from? That is 
the crux of the entire article industry, get- 
ting the germ for a written creation for 
which an editor is willing to pay hard cash. 
I would suggest that you start right off by 
going direct to the editorial sanctum and 
asking point-blank what the current needs 
are. This step is precautionary because an 
editor may be stocked with articles of a 
certain type and looking for something en- 
tirely different from what now floods his 
desks. By making an inquiry first as to 
whether he is in the market for articles 
from your city, you at once establish con- 
tact with him and satisfy yourself that you 
have no competition from another writer in 
your locality. It’s a preliminary step to the 
specific article query. 

The chief editorial complaint about free- 
lance trade journal articles is that they are 
“too thin” (the idea isn’t worth more than 
a paragraph); “trite” (another way of 
saying that the editor’s competition ran 
something like it last month) ; “scattered” 
(no single idea is developed enough to per- 
mit a jeweler who has been in the business 
20 years to learn anything out of it). 


That Extra Touch 


An excellent idea for a beginning trade 
journalist is to discuss his idea for an article 
with several jewelers before sending it off to 
the editor. Passing an idea around like this 
will expand it. You can give authenticity to 
your idea, then, when writing the editor by 
saying: “Discussing this idea with John 
Walker, of Walker’s Jewelry Store, brought 
out the following reaction which I plan 
to incorporate in the article. Albert Smith, 
who managed Smith’s in New York for 
forty years, and is now retired and living in 
our city, made this criticism of the idea 
which I plan to counter by adding an ex- 
perience story (give details) showing how 
the objection would not be valid.” 
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Three or four comments from practical, 
respected jewelers, show that you’re on the 
ball and are taking a sober, earnest attitude 
which will endear you to the editor. Often 
the editor feels trade journalists are casual 
craftsmen, rather than painstaking work- 
men, and anything you can do to dispel this 
idea about yourself will help you. 

Sometimes the editor will give you a sug- 
gestion or a direct assignment. I once sent 
in a letter telling of my availability, and to 
my surprise I received a warm answer ad- 
vising me that there was a jewelry store in 
my city which was distinctive because of its 
unusually small space. This store was only 
a few blocks from my home—I had never 
noticed it before. I made the call and came 
back with an article on the operation of a 
successful business in a cubby hole. 

A good source of ideas is personal ob- 
servation and interviews. Take a stroll 
along Main Street and notice which stores 
have attractive window displays, walk in- 
side and see how the stock is arranged. 
I noticed that one establishment had a 
separate showcase which they termed “Baby 
Bazaar” and which was stocked with infant 
giftware and jewelry around a papier-mache 
stork. That also made a salable. piece. On 
still another occasion, a window display 
was tied in with a current movie hit, “Arch 
of Triumph,” with stills from the picture 
and the announcement that the arch of 
triumph was a certain make of watch. 
Another sale was rung up on the cash 
register. 

Newspaper ads are also a prolific source 
of ideas. Watch them closely for possible 
leads. Also visit the leading jewelry execu- 
tives in your city. because they are usually 
promotion-minded and if they haven’t any 
suggestions themselves might advise you 
where to find them. 

The two leading associations in the jew- 
elry business are the American National 
Retail Jewelers Association, 551 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York City, Charles T. Evans, 
secretary; and the National Association 
of Credit Jewelers, 545 Fifth Avenue, New 
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"Now I'm going to shoot once more and if anyone wants to make gestures, 
that's the way it will appear in your home town papers.” 


York City, William Wagner, executive sec- 
retary. 

They have state units and if any of their 
officers are nearby, contact them by all 
means. Attend their annual convention if 
possible, and meet the boys close at hand. 

Two other leading associations are the 
United Horological Association of America, 
Denver, Colorado, composed of watch- 
makers, which is also broken down into 
state units which meet about once a month, 
and the Horological Institute of America, 
Washington, D. C. Coverage of their 
meetings is a suggestion builder. These 
organizations sometimes issue a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin which is productive of 
ideas. 


Further organizations which may be 
helpful to a writer are: Sterling Silversmith 
Guild of America, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, Alexander Vincent, executive 
secretary ; National Wholesale Jewelers As- 
sociation, Indianapolis, Silas B. Regan, 
president; Jewelry Crafts Association, 20 
West 47th Street, New York City, Henry L. 


Sperling, secretary; The Jewelers Vigilance 
Committee, 17 West 45th Street, New York 
City, P. Irving Grinberg, executive vice 
chairman; Jewelry Industry Council, 366 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, A. E. Haase, 
executive director. 

Generally speaking, however, the best way 
to get an article, as in every other trade, is 
to walk right into the store and ask for the 
manager. If he’s not too busy, engage him 
in conversation in the course of which an 
idea may pop out. Get an outline of it, 
query the editor; and if it’s approved, go 
back for further details. 


The Taboos 7 


In writing a jewelry article there are some 
outstanding taboos which every contributor 
should be aware of at the start. First of all, 
I would not advise you to approach a de- 


‘ partment store or any establishment which 


is not primarily a jewelry shop but only 
sells jewelry as a side-line. 

The bulk of the circulation in this field 
lies with the retail jewelry operator who is 


- 
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jealous of any inroads made on his business 
by the department stores, or non-jewelry 
competitors like a hardware or drug store 
merchant who carries a side-line of costume 
jewelry. Material of this type should be 
placed with such publications as Department 
Store Economist or American Druggist. 

In treating labor relations, avoid any 
items which deal with local or regional dis- 
putes. The average jewelry reader doesn’t 
give a hoot about a walkout of a diamond 
setters’ local over wages or the picketing of 
a store by its clerks. But if this trouble 
deals with a- national problem you may 
have something. 

Be careful of the use of trade terms. It is 
not expected that a layman writer can im- 
mediately familiarize himself with semi- 
technical data and for this reason it is al- 
ways advisable to submit a carbon copy to 
the jeweler for factual errors before sending 
it to the editor. For instance, take the term, 
“solid gold.” The Federal Trade Com- 


mission has ruled that a jeweler cannot ad- 
vertise or use this designation in any way. 
He must specify 14-Karat or 24-Karat or 


whatever it may be. In writing of diamonds, 
the spelling of this weight unit is Carat. 

If you’re describing a synthetic ruby or 
any other precious stone made artificially, 
state,so plainly. The jewelry trade is more 
fastidious about errors in published ma- 
terial than any other business with which I 
have dealt. Perhaps it is because they are 
such exact and precise craftsmen—but they 
will squawk long and loud for months after- 
wards when they find even so much as a 
“typo,” whereas bakers or plumbers are 
prone to ignore anything but the most glar- 
ing mistakes. Play it safe and have your 
subject read your copy carefully. 

Books on jewelry which may be helpful 
to a writer seeking background data in- 
clude: “Rings Through the Ages” by James 
Remington McCarthy, published by Har- 
per’s; “A Century of Timing” which is the 
history of the Waltham Watch Company 
and published by the Harvard University 
Press; “Gems and Gem Materials’ by 
Kraus which is a text-book for the in- 
dustry; “Story of Diamonds” by Austin; 
“A Matter of Time,” published by Harpers, 
which is a history of time-keeping devices 
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and the Gruen Watch Company ; and “En. 
cyclopedia of Gems” by Briggs. These books 
are general and understandable to a lay. 
man. Avoid technical books which call for 
the knowledge of craftsmanship and are 
difficult to digest. 


What They Read 


Now what about the pets of the trade— 
what do jewelers favor and like to read 
about? 

Let’s take the itinerant peddler who sud- 
denly appears in town, goes from door to 
door and then is off and away for another 
year or two. Or the sidewalk merchant who 
presents an array of costume jewelry at the 
street corner for the nearby factory girls 
out for lunch. This kind of fellow is poison 
to the established jewelry merchant. Any 
articles on cooperative or individual 
methods to drive him out of town make 
pleasant reading. 

Another type of “unfair competition” is 
the company store which goes in for jewelry 
merchandise, thus draining off possible 
customers for the bona-fide places. In this 
category are the Post Exchanges of the 
armed services which are under continuous 
attack. If you run into some successful 
operations in overcoming this problem 
elaborate on it extensively, for you have 
something there. 

On the national scene, jewelers are op- 
posed to controls, increased taxation, credit 
regulations (although surveys show some 
division of opinion), the 20 per cent excise 
tax, smuggling and the violations of custom 
laws. There you have “boiled down” the 
chief likes and dislikes of the trade. Angle 
your story accordingly. 

Most of the editors listed here will send 
you a sample copy of their magazine on 
your request. Study the magazine before 
you do an article for it. By discussing the 
publication with a local jeweler, or with 
several, you will receive an understanding 
of how well the editor is meeting his own 
reader problems. 

Like every other magazine, the jewelry 
books want clear, concise writing. The lead 
paragraph of your story should get the 
reader’s attention as well as give him the 
facts. Below is a lead from Jewelers’ Circu- 
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lar-Keystone by Barbara Landis: 


Quick to sense the potential dangers 
and eventual consequences of the house- 
to-house sterling silver canvassers, an 
alert, zealous jewelry firm, Berman and 
Jensen, Glendale, California, inaugu- 
rated a hard-hitting campaign which 
would not only combat the salesmen but 
which would, also, stimulate the sale of 
sterling in the community. 


Here, in 51 words, the writer quickly 
hints at the subject, gives the name and ad- 
dress of the concern she is mentioning, and 
gets reader interest by using a topic of con- 
cern to jewelers. 

Below is another good lead from Jewelry. 


Consistent use of newspaper advertis- 
ing is attributed by Ralph Bell, Asheville, 
N. C., retailer, to increasing sales. In 
1941 he resigned his job as a traveling 
salesman of timepieces and purchased a 
one-man shop. There were already three 
well established credit jewelers in the 
city, but Bell prospered despite the com- 
petition. His approach to sales is subtle 
and dignified, and his method of han- 
dling budget accounts is to carry in each 
ad the line, “Extended Charge Accounts, 
Of Course!” In addition, he publicizes 
the facts “Every Purchase Gift- 
Wrapped!” and “Prices Include Federal 
Tax.” 


This lead is closely packed, but it gives a 
bird’s-eye view of the rest of the story. 





"Better give me a book on grammar, too. 
| might as well go at this thing whole hog." 


Now as to photographs. Illustrations to 
accompany the text of articles are a must 
—but they are not always necessary in 
straight news items. Avoid posed pictures 
with an appearance of artificiality. It is 
advisable to have persons actually doing 
something in the picture rather than a de- 
populated sales floor. Have one of the 
clerks wait on a customer while the camera 
is set and ask everybody not to look at the 
photographer, but to act as if he weren't 
around. Pretending to take a few pictures 
gets the stiffness out of your subjects, and 
then you can take off your lens cap. 

It’s advisable to send two or three photos, 
together with any printed matter that goes 
with the piece, such as specimens of direct 
mail campaigns, ad copy or other promo- 
tion literatuse. 

Photographs should be 8 x 10, glossy 
finish. Be sure to designate on the back all 
pertinent data as to what the picture is in- 
tended to reveal. Put on it your name and 
the name of the store. Never write heavily 
on a photograph as the markings may show 
on the reproduction. To avoid this I type 
my captions on a gummed sticker and affix 
it to the photo. Before hiring a photo- 
grapher, however, it is best to query the 
editor as to what he wants. He is the fellow 
who pays the bill, and you may have to 
foot the photographer’s charge yourself if 
the wrong kind of picture is sent in or if it’s 
unauthorized. 

It’s best, then, to approach the average 
independently-owned store. Don’t go to a 
place which hinges on the pawnbroker’s 
classification and which often is located 
near a railroad station. Such a place is 
scorned by competitors with a better class 
of trade, and an editor looks with disfavor 
upon the cheaper-stocked merchandise 
establishment. 

On the other extreme, it is advisable to 
shun the chain units. Most of the time the 
managers will tell you they can’t talk for 
publication. If they do spout forth, your 
troubles are not over, since you must get ap- 
proval from the head of the outfit who 
sometimes is located out of town. 

Remember that your appeal is to the 
average retail jewelry executive. He is al- 
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ways receptive to any ideas which will help 
him in his business; and any outstanding 
examples carried out in your town will find 
a responsive welcome by the person you and 
I are out to sell—The Editor. 


Markets 


American Horologist and Jeweler, 1549 
Lawrence St., Denver 2, Colorado. O. R. 
Hagans, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c per 
copy; $2.00 per year. Official publication 
of the United Horological Association of 
America. We particularly need technical 
articles, preferably illustrated, 500 to 1500 
words. Also interested in technical or semi- 
technical articles on jewelry manufacture. 
Also like to see merchandising stories of 
outstanding innovations successfully used 
by the small town or the small big city 
watchmaker-jeweler. These should be well 
illustrated. Some interest in watchmaking 
and jewelry history. Do not use stories 
on guild and association meetings nor free- 
lance stories of schools. Report in about 
three weeks. Pay Ic a word, $2.00 and up 
for photos and cartoons, on acceptance. 


Diamond News and the South African 
Jeweler, 1 Cheapside, Kimberley, South 
Africa. Issued monthly. Wants news and 
general business features of the jewelry 
trade. Concentrates on news of diamond 
sales and other activities of interest to 
diamond producers. Query first. 

Executive Jeweler, Blue Cross Building, 
31 Canal St., Providence, R. I. David H. 
Cleinman, General Manager. Issued 
monthly. This publication is aimed at 
management and wants news and technical 
articles which would interest jewelry manu- 
facturers, retailers and wholesalers. Gener- 
ally do not use individual case histories but 
play up novel business methods gleaned 
from several sources and worked up into 
an article of importance. 

Gems and Gemology, 541 S. Alexandria 
Avenue, Los Angeles 5, California. Robert 
Shipley, Editor. Uses highly technical ar- 
ticles on gems, either rough or cut. Query 
first and study publication. Also photo- 
graphs. 

HIA Journal, 921 State Life Building, 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. L. R. Douglas, Manag- 
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ing Editor. Issued monthly. This publica- 
tion is official organ of the Horological 
Institute of America. Material required 
includes spot news in watch, watchmaking 
and watch repair fields; and technical horo- 
logical feature articles. 

Jewelry, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City 16. Alvin Levine, Editor. Issued semi- 
monthly; 20c a copy; $5.00 a year. Wants 
spot news such as trade association activi- 
ties, business notes, obituaries, crime, per- 
sonals, etc. (All news items must contain 
date of happening.) Also items for “Facets” 
which is a humorous column with a jewelry 
slant; biographies for “Fifty-Year Club” 
department of jewelers and watchmakers 
who have been in the trade for at least 50 
years, even though retired ; and cartoons on 
jewelry subjects. Pays 45c per column inch 
and $3.00 for photos and cartoons. Pay- 
ment is made first of month following 
publication. 

Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone, 100 East 
42nd Street, New York City 17. Lansford 
F. King, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. Uses jewelry mer- 
chandising and management articles, tech- 
nical material, spot news, humorous items, 
cartoons. Plays up factual stories on 
methods and ideas that have increased sales 
and profits for jewelers. Must be ethical and 
illustrated; 1000 to 1500 words. Reports in 
two weeks. Pays 60c per inch, on publica- 
tion; $3.00 to $5.00 each for photos. 

Journal Suisse d’ Horologerie et de Bijou- 
terie, Lausanne, Switzerland. F. Waefler, 
publisher. Issued bi-monthly. This publica- 
tion is the official bulletin of the Swiss 
Watch Fair at Basle. Published in English 
and Swiss editions, latter in French. Can 
only use material on highly technical horo- 
logical subjects. 


Manufacturing Jeweler, 42 Weybosset 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island. W. Louis 
Frost. Issued semi-monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. A paper for manufacturers. 
Uses technical articles on jewelry manu- 
facturing, but want them from writers who 
have had experience in the subject on 
which they’re writing. Pays /c a word, on 
publication. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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W un I first began writing stories and 
struggling to combine all the ingredients 
of good fiction—conflict, characterization, 
viewpoint and the rest—I badly needed 
some beginning point from which to view 
my stories and tie together their diverse 
elements. 

Fortunately, I stumbled on this starting 
point one day when I was reading a love 
story in one of the slicks. It was a simple 
story of two people overcoming difficulties 
in order to get married. No one’s life was 
at stake ; the goal was not an unusual one, 
and nothing more was involved than the 
personal happiness of the boy and girl. Yet 
the story was an absorbing one. 

Halfway through it, I forced myself to 
stop reading. Lowering the magazine, I 
tried to analyze what it was about this par- 
ticular story that had given me the itch 
to go on reading. I could remember tossing 
aside many similar stories after the first 
five hundred words. And yet this one had 
something, or, to put it more accurately, 
had started something in me. What? 





Mr. Fielding, a new writer, has sold two 
stories to Cosmopolitan and one to Today’s 
Woman. 


It Springs Eternal 


By Edward Fielding 





“Well, I want to see how it all turns 
out,” I said. But this was a vague and un- 
satisfying statement of why I wanted to 
read on. “All right,” I thought, trying 
again, “I’m interested to see if these kids 
are going to get married.” Still that didn’t 
express all of my feeling. The “itch” was 
on a subconscious level, illusive now that I 
was trying to pin it down. Then it came 
to me all at once that I was hoping, and 
hoping very much, that this couple would 
make the grade. It seemed to me at that 
moment that I had come across something 
very important: 

The reader’s hope. 

The act of creation, being largely sub- 
jective, is apt to betray the writer. He 
paddles merrily down the stream of his 
viewpoint character’s wants, giving nary a 
thought to that other all-important stream 
of the reader’s wants. I didn’t start to sell 
stories until I stood up in the boat and 
took an “outside view” of my material. 

I began asking myself such questions as: 
“What have I made the reader hope?” and 
“How soon in my story have I given the 
reader a. chance to formulate this hope?” 
This approach to the problem of creating 
and evaluating story material seemed, at 
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least to me, the most direct route to interest- 
ing and entertaining the ultimate consumer. 

“All right,” you ask, “how do I go about 
stimulating this hope in the reader in the 
first place?” Well, three quarters of the 
task lies in the writer’s being conscious 
that this is what he is trying to do from 
page one on of a story. Until this hope is 
actively alive and being projected anxiously 
toward the end of the story by the reader, 
the tale stands a good chance of seeming 
dull and wandering. 

Many literary stories lead you along by 
the hand, revealing circumstances as they’d 
come to you in real life, and, I think, 
in this they fail. They never give the 
reader a chance to cast ahead and antici- 
pate a good or bad happening. The same 
holds true of many decision stories. The 
viewpoint character hesitates painfully be- 
tween two choices, and, unfortunately, the 
reader is allowed to vacillate with him. 
Even though the decision might be a diffi- 
cult one for the hero, the reader should be 
given enough omniscience to enable him to 
see the right choice and cheer loudly for it. 

Which brings us to an important point: 
Any one story should concern itself with 
raising one main hope in the reader. When 
the hope has been disappointed or satis- 
fied,’ the story should end. A tale that 
promises too many important happenings 
had better be expanded into a novel. And, 
if you'll think back over the good novels 
you’ve read, you’ll find that, even in their 
complexity of material, the authors have 
suggested one particular ending for you to 
hope for. 

When we investigate ways of fortifying 
and intensifying this reader hope, we find 
ourselves tying in the time-honored ele- 
ments of story structure easily and naturally. 

1. Conflict. If the characters are in a 
state of rest and smug contentment, the 
reader’s only hope will be that they choke 
to death. But if the characters are strug- 
gling with a problem that the reader him- 
self has had or might still have, the reader 
will lend his attention. 


2. Characterization. If the reader likes 


the people in your story and thinks the 
ends toward which they are working are 
logical and admirable, his hope for their 
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welfare will be much more easily engaged. 
When an editor says, “Who cares?” on 
finishing a story, the chances are that the 
characters in the tale either didn’t come 
alive or were too indifferent to create 
sympathy. The reader cannot be cajoled 
into pinning his hopes (a) on someone he 
doesn’t know (b) on someone he doesn’t 
like (c) on someone who is too different 
from himself or the people in real life 
around him (d) on someone whose diffi- 
culties are petty or easily soluble. Bringing 
fictional people alive and making them 
likeable is, to my way of thinking, the 
most important phase of writing a story. 
True, it’s the most difficult and time-con- 
suming phase, but you can’t even stir the 
reader’s hope if your characters are paper 
dolls. 

3. Suspense. If you’ve found a way to 
make the reader want something to happen 
or not to happen, you’ve found the touch- 
stone to suspense. Evaluating a story in 
terms of what the reader is led to hope 
should help to insure its having “grip” and 
“pull.” 

4. Complication. This has to do with 
playing on the reader’s hope once it is 
aroused, encouraging it here, promising it 
frustration there. Hope is naturally com- 
pounded, in part, of fear or the emotion 
would be a feeling of certainty. If the 
reader becomes sure that his hopes about 
a story are going to be fulfilled, he’s apt to 
put the story aside half read. So complica- 
tions which spring up naturally serve to 
keep the issue doubtful—and your reader 
still hopeful. 

5. Theme. The reason for your reader's 
hope being either satisfied or disappointed 
should be closely integrated with the 
theme. Suppose we are telling the story of 
two young people who are deeply attracted 


to each other and want to get married. J 


Both of them are warm, kindly, affection- 
ate. Both of them are unusually intelli- 
gent—and they find themselves fighting in 
the arena of this last trait. The merest 
mention of an intellectual topic is enough 
to make them cross swords, the boy clinging 
doggedly to one side of the argument, the 
girl to the other. 

The reader is led to hope that these nice 
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people will settle their differences and get 
married. But they break up; and the 
reader is disappointed, but not too dis- 
appointed, because he saw the dark turn of 
events coming even though he had hoped 
against it. Subconsciously, the reader will 
want to know why he is disappointed ; but 
if there is a ring of inevitable truth in the 
story’s ending—in its theme— he'll still 
feel the time and hope invested in the story 
worthwhile. In the example cited above, 
the story echos the theme that life’s greatest 
happinesses can be lost through the blind 
assertion of individual ego. 

Naturally, it’s much better, especially in 
the eyes of slick editors, to satisfy the 
reader’s hope and reiterate the themes he 
has believed in all along. “Courage and 
honesty will finally triumph.” “Giving is 
its own reward.” “Evil will be exposed.” 
The reader’s investment of hope in your 
story is partially predicated on wanting to 
find his deepest beliefs constant and in- 
violate. 

* Reading stories is a kind of hopeful 
business, anyway. The reader picks up a 
Magazine and turns to your story with a 
number of latent hopes. becoming active. 

















“Surprise!” 


























He hopes to be entertained, diverted from 
his own cares and taken into a more 
rounded and logical world; he hopes, if 
possible, to be held in the tight grip of 
suspense; he hopes to live more fully, to 
be excited, to have his sympathies and af- 
fections drawn out; he hopes to learn 
something new without making too great 
an effort to do so; and at the story’s end, 
he hopes to get a “lift” or a feeling of 
peace; he hopes for the sense of “having 
gone somewhere,” of having actually lived 
through a moving experience. 

All these latent hopes in the reader have 
a much better chance of surviving and 
being satisfied if you focus his attention on 
the attainment of one, specific, big hope. 


The emphasis I’ve put on the reader’s 
needs might seem to threaten creative 
fervor. Writing, however, is essentially a 
business of pleasing the reader. I don’t 
think any of us should expect to get the 
same subjective pleasure when we read a 
book as when we sit down at a typewriter. 
But as we write, we can remember how we 
feel when we read. That will help inject 
the element of hope into our stories. 


Editors are hopeful, too. 








A Market Letter From 


Boston 


By M. Harney Hutchinson 


"hee is no better key to unlock edi- 
torial checks, in Boston, than the oft-re- 
peated suggestion: analyze your markets. 
To know each publication, read half a 
dozen issues before sending manuscripts. 
Boston markets are limited in some fields, 
highly specialized in others. Most editors 
offer real New England hospitality to the 
writer, whether newcomer or professional, 
but they do ask that you understand the 
slant of their book before sending material. 
All addresses are Boston, Mass., unless 
otherwise noted. 


Fiction and General Articles 


Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street. Ed- 
ward Weeks, Editor. Typical of Boston’s 
best culture, this well-known publication is 
in its 90th year of continuous production. 

“Atlantic Firsts,” since 1946, have offered 
a special incentive to writers who want to 
write quality stories. Over 40 stories have 
been published—all “firsts.” 

The best place to begin in the Atlantic 
is with the “Accent on Living” department, 
featuring personal experiences, human in- 
terest material, some essays. The Atlantic 
pays good rates on acceptance; often $150, 
and higher, for articles comparatively short 
in length. 

Hunting and Fishing, 275 Newbury Street. 
Bernhard A. Roth, Editor. Opportunities 
are for fiction and semi-fictional stories 
based on the bizarre and strange in the out- 
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of-doors; characters are sportsmen, hunters, 
fishers. Use remote backgrounds so that 
stories create a real mood of super-natural- 
ism, eerieness and suspense. Endings should 
have clever or odd twist. First or third per- 
son viewpoint; lengths, to 3000 words; $125 
on acceptance. (See further note under 
Sports Magazines.) 

The Stigmatine, 554 Lexington Avenue, 
Waltham, Mass. Rev. James E. Mullen, 
C.P.S. Short-short fiction, with moral or re- 
ligious theme. Catholic publication. Length 
not over 1,000 words. 

The Far East, St. Columbans, Milton, 
Mass. Catholic mission publication. Buys 
short-short stories (1500-1800 words) with 
authentic Catholic theme; about $30 on ac 
ceptance. (See further note under religious 
publications. ) 

Boston Post, Washington Street. This 
daily newspaper has run a weekly short- 
short story contest for years. Many women 
writers, especially in New England, sold first 
stories here. To avoid copied material the 
Post asks that you write on first page of 
manuscript, “This story is original with me 
and not copied or adapted from any other 
publication,” and sign your name. Send to 
Story Editor. First prize $10.00. Limited 


to New England women writers. 


Class Journals 


Apothecary, 376 Boylston Street. Official 
publication for druggists in New England. 





Uses some free-lance material, especially on 

plans for drug promotion. Prefers 
query first. (Published by same owners as 
Northeastern Poultryman.) 

Boston Business, 80 Federal Street. Ber- 
nard G. Priestley, Editor. A monthly using 
general articles on business, mostly Boston 
or New England background. Particularly 
wishes sound ideas adaptable to various 
lines of business. 1c—2c, on acceptance. 

Firemen, 60 Batterymarch Street. War- 
ren Y. Kimball, Editor. Uses technically 
accurate material on firemen, departments, 
fires, firefighting. About 2—6 typewritten 
pages. Buys cartoons, photos, fillers with a 
fire angle. Payment on publication; some- 
times $10 per page. Limited market since 
many items are supplied by National Fire 
Protection Association. 

Education, 370 Atlantic Avenue. Ray- 
mond P. Palmer, Editor. Education de- 
votes itself to the science, art, philosophy 
and literature of education; features spe- 
cial subjects or teaching-projects each 
month. (Published by Palmer Company, 
publishers of textbooks and teacher mate- 
tials. ) 

Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Avenue. 
William H. Clark, Editor. This is a publi- 
cation of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. Material considered on any branch 
of gardening or landscaping ; average 50— 
900-word articles. Yc to 2c a word; good 
photos $2—$5. 

Journal of Education, 8 Beacon Street. 
Published twice monthly. The oldest maga- 
zine in the country for teachers and school 
personnel. Limited market using special 
material for teachers and educators. Query 
from September through June. 

Northeastern Poultryman, 376 Boylston 
Street. Margaret C. Dowe, Editor. This 
23-year-old journal is of interest to commer- 
cial poultrymen in the eastern part of the 
U. S.—poultry’s largest territory. Has a 
guest editorial board of poultry experts, 
affiliated with leading agricultural colleges. 
Want very constructive articles on breeding, 
production and management. 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave- 
nue. W. A. Swallow, Editor. Monthly. Mr. 
Swallow says: “We use articles, essays on 


any subject dealing with animals, except 
captivity and cruel sports. We prefer that 
articles have a humane import. Human in- 
terest and current events are needed, as 
well as oddities of animal life and natural 
history. We want good illustrations when pos- 
sible; photos or drawings. Prose should be 
brief and concise, 300—400 words, never 
over 600. An occasional story for children 
is bought, and verse about animals, 4—16 
lines. Photographers should strive for pic- 
tures that tell a story of animal life. We 
buy line drawings, with an occasional wash. 
Payment is Yec a word for articles and 
stories, on acceptance; $1 and up for pho- 
tos, and the same for acceptable verse.” 


Juvenile Markets 


Child Life, 136 Federal Street. Mrs. Anne 
Samson, Editor. Issued monthly. Mrs. Sam- 
son says: “We use fiction for the 4—9 age 
group, not over 900 words, realism or fan- 
tasy. The stories are modern in theme. We 
also buy articles on animals, current events, 
children in the limelight, hobbies, with a 
maximum length of 750 words. Also some 
good poetry. Reports are in one week; rates 
vary with author’s reputation and the qual- 
ity of material, but average is 3c per word. 
On assigned articles, rates run higher.” 


The Open Road for Boys, 136 Federal 
Street. Don Samson, Editor. Issued monthly 
except January and August. Mr. Samson 
tells us: “We like realism in stories and do 
not hesitate to debunk the standard story- 
book hero who always comes out on top. 
We have a market for the purely fantastic, 
humorous story. Subject matter may cover 
any of the numerous fields of interest to 
boys: sports, science, aviation, school, busi- 
ness, social activities, etc. Stories with his- 
toric background must be exceptionally well 
done for acceptance. Best lengths are 3000 
to 3500 words. Article subjects include: 
personality, sports, how-to-make, how-to- 
do, clothes, manners and morals, science, up 
to 2000 words. Use anecdotes to enliven 
copy. Photographs showing action and hu- 
man interest are bought. We seldom use 
poetry. Report in two to three weeks with 
payment on acceptance, based on quality of 
material.” 
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Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway 
Street. Children’s and Young Folk Page. 
This uses everyday tales, some fantasy, to 
1200 words. Twelve-part serials; informa- 
tive articles. Quality market. Payment usu- 
ally by column. 

Pilgrim Youth, 14 Beacon Street. J. Elli- 
ott Finlay, Editor. This religious publica- 
tion covers the age group from 12—17. 
Will consider articles or stories on adven- 
ture, sports, young people’s problems — to 
2500 words. Also shorter articles on the 
Bible. Accept good quizzes and poetry. Pay- 
ment varies, on acceptance. 


Plays and Poetry 


Walter H. Baker Company, 178 Tremont 
Street. This is one of the country’s leading 
markets for dramatic material. Theodore 
Johnson, Editor, tells us: “We read full- 
’ length play scripts or special books abofit 
plays or play-making. First call is for farces, 
comedies, mysteries. One-act plays are often 
overstocked.” (The best procedure for the 
would-be playwright is to bring together a 
group of Van Johnsons or Deborah Kerrs, 
home-town variety, and produce his play in 
the local Little Theater, to rub out the 
rough spots before submitting.) 

Plays, § Arlington Street. A. S. Burack, 
Editor. This gracious magazine presents 
one-act plays for children to be used from 
grade schools through high school. Themes 
should have sound principles, or be based 
on history, etc. Also uses comedies and 
holiday plays. Best to query. 

The American Woman, 275 Newbury 
Street. Anne Green, Editor. Buys occa- 
sional verse suitable for woman audience. 


Religious Markets 


Christian Leader, 16 Beacon Street. (Uni- 
versalist Adult Publication.) Emerson H. 
Lalone, Editor. Semi-monthly; articles 1500 
to 2000 words; current topics influenced by 
religious viewpoint. Limited market. 

Christian Register, 25 Beacon Street. 
(Unitarian Adult publication.) Edward 
Darling, Managing Editor. This is a 


monthly, liberal in tone and policy. It 
stresses service to humanity throughout the 
world. Articles are on current topics, 
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mostly from ministers or laymen philoso. 
phers. Query before submitting material. 

Christian Science Monitor, One Norway 
Street. Daily newspaper, with weekly maga- 
zine section which uses feature articles; in- 
terviews with outstanding personalities in 
the news; current events. Buys about 300 
essays a year for daily Home Forum page; 
possibly 100 essays for editorial page. Length 
desired, 1000 words; payment averages 2c 
per word. (Suggestion: essay contributors 
realize this is an international newspaper 
with quality audience; study a dozen issues 
before submitting manuscript.) Note: Ar 
ticles, poems for Christian Science Journal; 
Christian Science Sentinel, and religious ar- 
ticles for the Monitor, come only from 
members of the Mother Church, Christian 
Scientist. ) 

Our Lady’s Missionary, LaSalette Semi- 
nary, Ipswich, Mass. Problems of the day 
affecting missions, morals, society, travel and 
natural science subjects, with Catholic view- 
point. 1500—2000 words; pay about $2 per 
column; photos $2—$3, on publication. 

The Church Militant, 1 Joy Street, Epis- 
copalian. Monthly, except for summers. 
Published under direction of Bishop and 
Council of Diocese of Massachusetts. Lim- 
ited. 

Zion’s Herald, 581 Boylston Street. Meth- 
odist. Weekly, published by Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Associated. Specialized and limited. 

The Far East, St. Columbans, Milton, 
Mass. Rev. Patrick O’Connor, Editor. 
Monthly. Catholic. Mission features are 
largely staff written. Buys articles on travel, 
human interest, featuring China, Burma, 
Korea, Japan, etc. 2c per word; good 
poetry brings 25c per line; photos, $3. 


Sports Magazines 


Hunting and Fishing, 275 Newbury 
Street. Bernhard A. Roth, Editor. Running 
some special issues this year — Camper's 
Issue with down-to-earth experiences at 
ticles. Consider authentic articles not only 
on hunting, fishing, woodsmanship, but 
some travel, trailers, camping and outdoor 
cookery. (See further note under General 
and Fiction.) 

Outdoors Magazine, 136 Federal Street. 
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"It's just a little slip of paper. . 


H. G. Tapply, Editor. Monthly. Considers 
brief, sound articles on all phases of hunt- 
ing, fishing, gun-dogs and personal experi- 
ence stories, 2000—2500 words; fillers, 100 
—300 words. Payment on acceptance, by 
arrangement ; photos $3—$5. 

Skating, 30 Huntington Avenue. Mrs. 
Theresa Weld Blanchard, Editor. (Eight 
times per year.) Mrs. Blanchard tells us: 
“We use articles on amateur ice figure 
skating of instructive or newsworthy na- 
ture; best length is 700 to 1500 words.” 
Good action pictures; some verse. No pay- 
ment. 

Salt Water Sportsman, 136 Federal Street. 
Henry Lyman, Editor. (Weekly, May to 
October; monthly, November to April.) 
Uses feature material on salt water sport 
fishing from Maine to North Carolina; how- 
to articles and scientific articles (lay lan- 
guage), about 3000 words. Photos, but no 
fiction or poetry. Reports in one week; av- 
erages 1¥/c a word on publication. 


Trade Journals 
Of major importance in Boston are shoes. 
There are large factories in Lynn, Brock- 
ton, Haverhill, etc. Outstanding among the 
shoe journals are: 
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« had a story idea on itl 
Let me know if you find it?" 


American Shoemaking, 683 Atlantic Ave. 
Ezra S. Grover, Editor. (Issued by Shoe 
Trades Publishing Company.) Brief, tech- 
nical articles on shoe-making. Pays on pub- 
lication. (Same publisher issues directories 
of shoe manufacturers and a shoe-buyers 
guide. ) 

The Leather Manufacturer, 683 Atlantic 
Avenue. Carroll Westall, Editor. Uses brief 
articles, 2000 to 2500 words, developed out 
of first-hand knowledge of tanning and 
finishing processes and not a rehash of arti- 
cles in encyclopedias, text books or other 
primary sources of information, For special 
articles, query. 

Master Shoe Rebuilder, 60 South Street, 
W. C. Hatch, Editor. (Combined with 
Shoe Repairer and Findings Dealer.) Illus- 
trated articles on progressive and modern 
shoe rebuilding establishments, 1000-1500 
words; also cartoons, photos; 1c a word on 
publication. 

Shoe and Leather Reporter, 210 Lincoln 
Street. Weekly. This covers shoe manufac- 
turing and leather tanning trade. Carries 
feature articles on merchandising of shoes 
and leathers. Pays according to value; 
photos, $1—5. 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter, 
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286 Congress Street. Weekly. Published by 
Frank P, Bennett Company, Frank P. Ben- 
nett, III, Editor. Since 1887 for the com- 
bined textile industries. This textile weekly 
circulates among mill owners, management, 
superintendents and department heads, and 
carries technical articles, news items and 
weekly market reports on the cotton, 
woolen, worsted, rayon, and knitting in- 
dustries. It is the only textile weekly of 
general circulation, subscription 15,000 
readers, For special articles, query. 
Modern Transportation, 80 Federal 
Street. M. W. Illingworth, Editor. Short, 
authoritative articles of interest to highway 
and transportation groups, some photos. 


Eastern States Funeral Director, 170 
Summer Street, S. M. Weiss, Editor. (In- 
cludes the New England Funeral Director.) 
Now in its 18th year, Eastern States serves 
the funeral field in six New England States, 
also New York, New Jersey and Pennisyl- 
vania. In the market for articles from 500 
to 1500 words. Particularly interested in 
stories carrying the by-line of a funeral di- 
rector. Free-lance stories to be based on 
interviews with successful funeral directors. 
These should cover practical, workable 
ideas relating to service to the public; sales 
promotion, casket-selling methods, distinct- 
ive funeral home arrangements, sales pro- 
motion and advertising ideas, descriptions 
and photos of unusual funerals—pictures 
to show arrangement of casket at funeral 
home or graveside. Also hobbies of funeral 
directors, community activities, etc. Floor 
plans of new funeral homes or remodeling. 
Reports are sometimes slow; payment on 
acceptance, at lc per word. Photos $1 to 
_ $2 per print. Note: Editor plans a special 
edition for later in year with considerable 
feature material. If you can write funeral 
copy well, contact him. 


Coal Herald and Air Conditioner, 141 
Milk Street. Covers coal burning national 
market, with emphasis on North Atlantic 
States. Keep copy brief. Will welcome only 
experts who know coal and heating fields ; 
limited but does buy items missed by staff. 
Address Managing Editor. 


American Photography, 353 Newbury 
Street. Frank R. Fraprie, Editor. Quality 





magazine in this field; mostly professional 
and technical articles, such as building and 
using equipment, photography as art. (Wel. 
come mat not out here for free-lance writ- 
ers ; but those who know photography from 
technical angle occasionally make the 
grade. 

Automobilist, 176 Newbury Street, S. §, 
Von Loesecke, Editor. This is publication 
of Automobile Legal Association ; has used 
brief articles of interest to automobile own- 
ers, but is often overstocked. 

Vincent Edwards and Company, 260 
Tremont Street. V. Edward Borges, Editor. 
This house publishes a number of excellent 
trade journals, Most of these are “inside” 
or “back of the house” books—that is they 
circulate to those directly is the field. These 
include: 

Hotel Bulletin. Fact articles on “back of 
the house” operation; 1c a word on publi- 
cation. Photos bought. 

Retail Management. Fact articles, 500 
to 1000 words on the technical operation 
of stores. Pays on publication, 

Fur Fashions. Fact articles on operating 
principles. 

Fur Trade Review. Same requirements. 

Sportswear. Same requirements, 

Furniture Manufacturer, Same require- 
ments. 

Plastics Magazine. New. Requirements 
would be same as above. 

We are asked to omit Shoe Manufactur- 
er, National Jewelry Manufacturer, and 
Travel Management. Their New York ad- 
dress, to which editorial matter should be 
sent, is: 342 Madison Ave. 

New England Grocery and Market 
Magazine, 80 Federal Street. Helene E. 
Aldrich, Editor. Mostly staff written; fea- 
tures brief articles on store promotion, dis- 
plays, etc., with photos. For special arti- 
cles, query. 


New England Trade Journals 


Each year I make a few suggestions hint- 
ing at the number of trade journals which 
cover the states. These represent limited 
markets, mostly for New England writers. 
Many of them buy some free-lance ma- 
terial; others offer opportunities for regu- 
lar correspondents. One young writer, fol- 
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lowing these suggestions, “sold” into one of 
these trade journals, became a correspond- 
ent and now is assistant editor. Such books 
are Yankee Beverage News, 120 Boylston, 
C. J. Daley, Editor; New England Printer 
and Publisher, 74 India Street; New Eng- 
land Electrical News, 176 Federal Street; 
New England Beverages, 18 Tremont 
Street; New England Furniture Manufac- 
turer, 69 Canal. This is a skeleton outline 
to start experienced trade journals writers 
on a hunt for other outlets. Best to query 
or contact first. 


Book Publishers 


Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., Kendall 
Square Building, Cambridge 42, Mass. 
Warren Blaisdell, Editor-in-Chief, tells us: 
“We are specializing in college text-books 
only ; royalties.” 

Allyn and Bacon, 50 Beacon Street. Paul 
V. Bacon, Editor-in-Chief, comments: “I 


. should like to emphasize, once again, the 


fact that the textbooks we publish are 
schoolbooks, and that we are not interested 
in novels or general books not intended for 
the study of pupils in school, The number 
of books we publish from year to year 
varies.” 


Atlantic Press, 8 Arlington Street (pub- 
lishers of Atlantic Monthly). Dudley Cloud, 
Director. Fiction, non-fiction, biography, 
history, belles-lettres, textbooks, juveniles. 
Unsolicited manuscripts are welcome but 
only quality work rates here; reports in 2 
weeks, Books are often serialized in the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

Beacon Press, 25 Beacon Street. Melvin 
Arnold, Editor, states: “We publish books 
on world affairs; ethical topics; religious 
topics—on a royalty basis.” 

Charles T. Branford Company, 6 Beacon 
Street. (Successor to Ralph T. Hale & 
Company.) Leo L, Jacobs, Editor. Non- 
fiction, art-books, garden, how-to-do-it ; 
hobbies and crafts. No fiction or verse. 
Payment on royalty basis. 

Harvard University Press, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, Mass. No fiction or 
juveniles, Scholarly and scientific works ex- 
clusively. Will consider quality work from 
unknown writers—as well as. authorities in 





various fields of learning, but work must 
display literary skill and taste. 

Heath, D. C, and Company, 285 Colum- 
bus Avenue. Jose Padin, Editor-in-Chief, 
says: “We are interested in non-fiction, 
phychology, history, sociology ; journalism, 
and all types of textbooks, Royalties.” 

Houghton Mifflin, 2 Park Street. Paul 
Brooks, Editor-in-Chief. This well-known 
book house will consider book-length manu- 
scripts in fiction and non-fiction; a limited 
amount of poetry; Westerns; adventure. 
Chief interest: adult full-length narratives 
of historical or real human interest and fic- 
tion. Best lengths for novels, 50-150,000 
words. Juveniles: 40-70,000 words. This 
house sponsors annual awards for their 
Literary Fellowships and Life in America 
series. 

Ginn and Company, Statler Office Build- 
ing. James B. Palmer, Editor. “We average 
150 titles each year exclusively for schools 
and colleges—textbooks only.” Royalties. 

Little Brown and Company, 34 Beacon 
Street. C. R. Everett, Editor. Full length 
adult novels; non-fiction such as good auto- 
biographies; juveniles for older boys and 
girls—all high class. High school and col- 
lege textbooks; some travel; some house- 
hold and legal books. Mostly on royalty 
basis. 

L. C. Page, 53 Beacon Street. General 
publishers of fiction, non-fiction ; juvenile 
fiction and non-fiction; 40-80,000 words. 
Juveniles should have good moral or edu- 
cational tone, pleasantly put across. No 
poetry, no plays—just sound books with 
real merit. Royalty or outright purchase. 
Address to the Editor. 

W. A. Wilde Company, 131 Clarendon 
Street. Alfred A. Wilde, Editor. Considers 
books for adults—non-fiction ; semi-educa- 
tional, inspirational, religious, gift books 
(40-50,000 words). Also juvenile fiction, 
10-20 years. Invites good manuscripts. 

American Photographic Publishing Com- 
pany, 353 Newbury Street. Frank R. Fra- 
pie, Editor. Technical and educational 
books on photography, photo engraving ; 
hobbies and arts and crafts allied with pho- 
tography. Query, Outright purchase and 
royalty. 
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and the three bears 





By Mary Sellars 


I HAD been writing, that is, writing 
sériously, for two years less ten days, when 
Cosmopolitan accepted my story, “Rite of 
Spring.” It wasn’t my very first sale, but 
it was the first time I had reached the big 
slicks where I’d been aiming from the start. 

I’d worked steadily those two years. I 
sat at my desk for four or five hours a 
day, retiring from all forms of social life, 
and produced some 120,000 words of com- 
pleted fiction. During that time, I alter- 
nated between moods of demoniac energy 
and profound gloom. But, I never ceased 
to be pleasantly surprised at the friendly 
encouragement I encountered all along the 
line. Like Goldilocks, I learned not to be- 
lieve all they say about bears. 

You’ve all heard about them, those three 
bears who are supposed to be the despair 
of every aspiring writer. The cold-hearted 
agent who leaves your manuscript to gather 
dust on his shelf whilst he pulls in the coin 
from established authors; the editor’s 
reader, a callous, hostile clock-watcher, 
with a mind closed at both ends; the Editor 
Himself, a relative of the Lowells, appar- 
ently, since he speaks only to God and 
Somerset Maugham. 

Don’t you believe it! 
more. 

To start at the beginning, it was just 


I don’t; not any 
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after the war; my husband and I were 
happily counting his discharge points and 
talking over plans. We decided, among 
other things, that I should go in for writing, 
seriously. 

Up to then, although I can’t remember 
the time when I hadn’t wanted to write, I 
had done regrettably little about it. My 
efforts followed a recurring pattern. I 
would work on a story in passionate (brief) 
spasms for weeks, type it by the blood, 
sweat and tears method, send it off. (To 
the Saturday Evening Post, of course!) I 
would wait, trembling, for its return. 

Smiling bravely, I would send it out 
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Another anxious vigil and back it 
would come. After the third rejection my 
girit would be completely broken and I 
wouldn’t write again for a year. I had just 
about decided that the whole idea of writ- 
ing was only a wistful dream—Sellars’ folly, 
in fact—when I entered a story in a com- 
pttition held by Mademoiselle and it was 
kept in the last twelve for final judging. 

This was a minor triumph, I admit, but 
it was a boost to my morale, and more 
important still, it caused my husband to 
take a second look at my wilting ambition. 

Because when my husband gets behind a 
project, there is nothing half-hearted about 
it He believes firmly that if a thing is 
worth doing, it’s worth doing up brown. 
He also believes in what he calls “sticking 
your neck out”; that the more deeply you 
commit yourself to a program, the more 
likely you are to make a success of it. (It’s 


were fa nerve-racking policy, but I think he has 
| and § »mething. ) 
mong FE So, it was agreed that we were going to 
"M8 Ete absolutely businesslike about this writing. 
— First, I was to aim at one field and go all 
“ite 1 pet for it. What field? In all my life I 
M have never had a hobby; those patient, 
< i ' year-by-year collections make me tired just 
srief) to think about. Although I enjoy sewing 
Saal and designing I have never attempted 
(To rae of those five-year projects such as a 
11 bedspread or a hooked rug. But I can put 
7 alot of energy and concentration into any- 
aa thing I can “see the end of.” I decided on 


the short story form. 

My husband insisted I was to “make 
like a professional” right from the start. 
In the face of my worried feminine thrift, 
he insisted that all my scripts must be 
professionally typed, although we both 
owned typewriters. I was soon won over, 
though. The sight of what an expert 
Manuscript typist can do for one’s story is 
4 joyful revelation—even the carbons are 
elegant. 

I don’t know what caused him suddenly 
0 announce that I should have an agent, 
but it was a stroke of pure genius. Clearly 
it would remove my greatest handicap— 
the awful psychological wilting at every re- 
ion and the inability to do any more 
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work until the verdict was in on the latest 
effort. 

We started out blind, we had no triends 
in the know to advise us; we studied the 
advertisements in the Dicest and decided 
on Eleanor King. Don’t ask me why, I can’t 
explain it; just something about the ad 
that appealed to me, personally. 

Miss King agreed to take on the two 
stories I sent her, a boost to my morale 
in itself, because I had struck a person who 
worked for my stories. 

“You have an agent?” people sometimes 
ask me. “Oh.” Their faces lengthen in 
mournful sympathy. “I suppose you have 
to give her ten per cent of everything.” 

Well, in the first place, I never gave 
my agent a cent in my life; what she got 
from me she earned. And what do they 
suppose a literary agent is in business for. 
Speculation in autographs? 

Mr. Foster-Harris in his book, “The 
Basic Formulas of Fiction,” made a remark 
which impressed me as good sense. You 
can’t expect an agent to give much time 
and effort to you, if you only write a story 
every three months. I determined to estab- 
lish myself as a steady producer, if nothing 
else. Besides, I was convinced that learning 
to be a writer is like learning to be, for 
instance, a professional pianist—you- have 
to make up your mind to practise several 
hours a day. 

I wrote at a great rate, one complete 
story a week. In my first frenzy I actually 
wrote an additional short-short a week, 
which made a magnificent impression, but 
which I rapidly had to abandon. At this 
time I was writing a good deal about young 
people; I felt on surer ground in this field, 
just then, due possibly to the good beginners’ 
standby, writing from one’s own memory. 

Some of these Miss King sent to Seven- 
teen and Mrs. Helen Valentine, the man- 
aging editor, immediately expressed interest. 
She admitted frankly that these stories were 
out of line for them, and short on plot— 
(how often was I to hear that)—but she 
liked the writing and thought I had defi- 
inite possibilities. She asked to see more 
of my work. 

This gave me a great lift. For this reason. 
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I was way off the beam, as I now see; I 
preached, I advocated staying young, 
whereas all teen-agers want to grow up just 
as fast as they can. I indulged in prose, to 
the detriment of the action. But, because 
she had seen a gleam of something in my 
writing, Mrs. Valentine took the trouble to 
write and say so. Later, as I perspiringly 
tried to meet Seventeen’s requirements, she 
sent me sample material, offered further 
advice. 

I tried my hand at adult stories, too, 
running to all sorts of wild lengths, in the 
firm conviction that I couldn’t tell them in 
less. I was concentrating on the slicks. This 
information will come as a great surprise to 
Miss King, who received such a heteroge- 
neous selection of material that she must 
have thought I was shooting not merely at 
the moon, but at all nine planets. At one 
point I even wrote “As You Like It” and 
“Macbeth” as modern magazine stories, in 
the belief that they would be a refreshing 
novelty. 

I had that curse of so many beginners— 
poor plots. We got delightful notes from 
editors; “Mrs. Sellars writes quite char- 
mingly, but—.” “ We like her style, but—.” 
These buts were all opening chords to 
various polite ways of saying “plot feeble,” 
or “plot non-existent.” 

Meanwhile, my gnawing anxiety was that 
one of these days my agent would decide 
she had had about enough of the strictly 
unprofitable Mrs. Sellars, and tell me to 
peddle my own wares. 

My husband continued to exhort me, 
and to forbid me to lay a hand on the 
household chores until I’d done my writing 
stint for the day. And before long, Mar- 
garet Cousins, the managing editor of Good 
Housekeeping, began to offer a cheerful 
word. 

She first noticed me in a story which 
could never have been for them. (It was 
one of those weird, short pieces which be- 
ginners think hopefully is just the thing for 
the New Yorker.) But because she liked the 
writing, Mrs. Cousins asked to see more of 
my things. 

After a month of my earnest efforts, Mrs. 
Cousins took time out to write to me di- 
rectly, to tell me my work was being fol- 
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lowed with much interest at Good Houy. 
keeping, and they were all sure I woul 
make the grade sooner or later. 

I couldn’t have been more heartened jf 
I’d just discovered I was the natura 
daughter of O. Henry. (But I’m appalled 
to admit I haven’t made G.H. yet!) 
Twice, I gathered, I had earned Mn 
Cousins’ O.K., only to come up against the 
final veto of Mr. Herbert Mayes, the editor, 
I kept at it, but he seemed impervious to 
my literary charm. He became my Moby 
Dick, my Inchcape Rock. Mr. Mayes, for 
all I know, may be a most saint-like char. 
acter, but he was referred to in our hous. 
hold as “dat ole debbil Mayes.” 

Meanwhile, I had made my first sale! 
About ten months from the starting date, 
I got my first check from Seventeen. Tht 
was a wonderful day; in fact, there’ll never 
be another quite like it. 

I have sold other stories to Seventeen, 
since, and I hope I may continue to write 
for them for a long time to come, but ther 
is only a limited market for teen-age ms 
terial. I had to plug away at my othe 
work, too. 

My husband is much addicted to tha 
well-worn saying, “It’s always darkest be 
fore the dawn;” with this he tries to sustain 
me in life’s blacker moments. I alway 
greet it with a ribald laugh, which auto 
matically makes me feel better, thereby 
proving his point. But he had the laugh 
on me, on the day they brought the goo 
news from Cosmopolitan. 

I had arrived home from our vacation 
with a hideous toothache which turned out 
to be an impacted wisdom tooth. Subs 
quent events proved it to be one of thet 
iceberg deals—seven times as much below 
the surface as above. It left me with: 
face that looked as though I had gone 
rounds with the Brown Bomber. I had lon 
ago given up all hope of achieving 
slicks in less than ten years, and unless} 
could get some sleep, it didn’t seem likey 
that I should ever write another word. 

It was seven o’clock in the morning whet 
the telephone rang. A voice said there 
a night-letter from Dale Eunson. 

Now, I knew Mr. Eunson as a writel 
having enjoyed his short stories for yeal 
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but I did not know he was now the fiction 
editor of Cosmopolitan. So, in my querul- 
ous condition, I merely thought crossly that 
I was in no mood to receive unexpected 
pleasantries from author-Eunson at that 
hour in the morning. 

It was a long, chatty telegram, and didn’t 
get to the point right away. I hadn’t the 
faintest idea what it was all about. I heard 
the name of my story, and the words “re- 
jected by Good Housekeeping;” it was 
very confusing. Then, finally, I took in the 
magic words “Cosmopolitan . . . would like 
to buy it.” At that point I came to, grabbed 
a pencil and had the whole thing repeated, 
slowly. 

What had happened was, apparently, 
this. Mrs. Cousins had liked my story very 
much and recommended it be bought. 
Mr. Mayes, or somebody, said no. But 
because it was, by all odds, the best thing 
I had done so far, Mrs. Cousins and her 
assistant, Janet Graham, were genuinely 
sorry to have it rejected. Miss Graham, 
who is all of twenty and a writer herself, 
prevailed on Mrs. Cousins to send the story 
down the hall to their sister magazine, 





Cosmopolitan. Do you wonder I say, “Edi- 
tors. I love ’em.” 

Well, what is the epilogue to all this? 
I experienced the phenomenon which is 
well-known to writers, they tell me. This 
one success was, for a while, a stumbling 
block. I was paralyzed by the fear that I 
could never do anything as good again, and 
afraid to send out anything less than per- 
fect. Every idea was compared with that 
one—and rejected. Finally I pulled out of 
it, but it was very deflating—and also 
salutary. 

I don’t know to what extent one person’s 
experience is of benefit to another. In the 
creative process, at least, I think everyone 
has to find his own special bent, and his 
own best methods of work. I have to start 
either from character or from some vividly 
perceived object or scene, and let my im- 
agination play around it. If I start with a 
plot and fill in the characters afterwards, 
it is never convincing, always two-dimen- 
sional cardboard. In a story called “The 
Amethyst Doorknob” which Seventeen 
took, I started from nothing more than a 
lilac colored glass doorknob which I saw on 
the street-door of a New England house, 
five years ago. It intrigued me very much; 
I couldn’t put it out of my mind, and at 
long last an idea bubbled up. 


This probably explains why plotting 
came so hard to me; I have no method. 
I read reams of books on how to do it— 
every book that’s ever been written on the 
subject, I would wager. I must say that a 
great many of them only made the whole 
business sound more complicated than trig- 
onometry. But the Foster-Harris book, and 
Mildred Reid’s “Writers: Let’s Plot,” I 
found helpful and practical. 


The one indispensable book, though, the 
one that should be the beginners’ Bible, is 
Dorothea Brandes’ “Becoming a Writer,” 
published by Harcourt, Brace. I still cling 
to my copy like a lighthouse-keeper’s wife 
to her Sears Roebuck catalogue. It is 
excellent. It won’t tell you a thing about 
the technique of plotting, but it will tell 
you more about yourself than you could 
ever hope for, and it will make you believe 
in yourself as a writer, even when you 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Penny Ante 
Copy 


By Samuel A. Siciliano tips. 


I TOOK the envelope from the box, 
opened it and pulled out a check and a 
letter from the editor asking me to submit 
more material. 

A sure sign that I had arrived? Five 
hundred more in the bank account? 

The check was for $1.50 from the Amer- 
ican Milk Review. The letter, signed by 
editor Norman Myrick, thanked me for my 
submission on the sale of a dairy in Tuc- 
son, Arizona, and signified willingness to 
consider other material I might send in. 

That is the trade journal filler market. 
And it’s a modest living. 

You’ve read articles about the general 
filler market, advising you to lift items 
from your reading, rewrite and send them 
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But many writers have overlooked the larg § lu 
market for fillers in the hundreds of trade Y¢ 
journals being published today. pape 
Looking over some of the various type chan 
of trade books, you'll note that most d§ 2 
them devote several columns or even pages of dl 
to departments dealing with what the boys pide 
in their particular field are doing throughj - 
out the country. If it’s a national hard they 
ware journal, it may well chronicle the sale th 
of Joe Brown’s store in Mobridge, South 7 
Dakota to Henry Glimmer of Keokuk, _ 
Iowa. And there’ll probably be a short a 
paragraph on the where, why, when, what . 
and how of both Joe and Henry. sd 
At a cent a word, 50 or 100 words d 
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such information could mean 50c to you 
at the cost of a little time, an envelope and 
a three cent stamp. 

How do you, sitting in Puenta or Dallas, 
find.out about a fellow selling a store in 
South Dakota? You don’t, but you can 
fnd out the details in the sale of that 
laundry on the corner of Third Street in 
your own home town. All you have to do 
is keep a careful check on your local paper. 


Every daily and weekly in your state 
carries its quota of local news. Readers 
like to see their names or the names of 
their friends in the paper they buy, and 
editors cater to their readers. 

My local paper, for example, carried an 
article on the plans of a local bottling 
company for expansion. The American 
Carbonator and Bottler paid me $3.00 for 
a rewrite of that item. A lead from my 
paper on a new manager for a local jew- 
elry store brought a $1.00 check from Jew- 
dry Magazine. 

Advertisements will also provide news 
tips. I read an ad on a glass company 
which offered a rental service on plate 
glass in various shapes for use as trays for 
wedding cakes. The Glass Digest paid me 
4c for my filler which appeared in its 
column devoted to new business ideas. 
You can also branch out from your local 
paper. Almost every paper has an ex- 
change list, whereby it is sent to out-of- 
town papers, and, in return, receives copies 
of these papers. The editor usually sets 
aside a day of the week to go through these 
exchanges, and when he finishes with them, 
they’re relegated to the waste basket. No 
teason why he wouldn’t allow you to have 
them, and with them, you enlarge your 
filler coverage considerably. 

Sometimes, fillers lead to bigger things. 
I read an exchange from a town some 
fifty miles from mine on a dry cleaning 
company that was paying its help in silver 
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just how far their cleaning dollars went. 
I sent in a 100 word rewrite to The Laun- 
dryman’s Cleaners Guide. Back came a 
letter from editor Ralph Kirby asking for 
500 words. This time the check was for 
$6.50. 

Two submissions to Billboard opened the 
way to a regular correspondent’s berth. 
Leads from two other papers started me 
on the trail of short articles which I sold 
to Profitable Hobbies and Holiday. 

In writing trade journal fillers, there are 
a few rules to follows. (1) Make sure the 
names are spelled correctly. (2) Try to 
get all the facts in as few words as pos- 
Don’t pad to increase your word 
rate; you may lose a sale. (3) Don’t just 
copy—rewrite the item in your own words. 
(4) Don’t submit the same idea to two 
magazines in the same field. (5) Don’t 
enlarge upon the story; i. e., if it’s the sale 
of a bakery, don’t write it so that the 
reader will get the idea that a chain of 
bakeries are involved. 

There is no need to enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. True, there is 
more than one magazine in a field, but it 
isn’t worth it, in the long run, to waste 
postage sending out the stuff again. If they 
don’t take it—forget it. And don’t get im- 
patient. Pay is usually a certain date after 
the month of publication. Rates run any- 
where from ¥¢ up. 

As for markets, it would be impossible 
even to start listing them here. Your 
writer’s magazines carry trade journal 
listings, as does the WriTeR’s MARKET. 
The Commercial Engraving Publishing 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., publishes a Direc- 
tory of Business Magazines which I find in- 
valuable, and it costs only a dollar. 

Selling trade journal fillers won’t make 
you rich, but it can furnish a small source 
of revenue as you wait for longer articles 
and stories to click. And even though 
the payment is small, you’d be surprised to 
see how nice your name looks on a check. 
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By Harriet A. Bradfield 


Poruar PUBLICATIONS is starting 
off the fall season by announcing that three 
titles are being added to their pulp string, 
and that four more are in the offing. 

Super Science, a title which was formerly 
active but ‘suspended in 1943, will appear 
again. It will be a bi-monthly, priced at a 
quarter. Joseph Quinn is the editor. For 
this, science fiction will be considered. Short 
stories may run from 2,000 to 6,500 words ; 
novelets from 10,000 to 15,000. Payment 
will be at rates good in the field, beginning 
at a 1 cent minimum, but mostly up. Checks 
are on acceptance. Look for the first issue 
on the newsstands around November 3rd, 
dated December. Address: 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17. 

Dare-Devil Aces is another title with a 
past, now being revived. This was suspended 
in 1944, revived for a few numbers in 1946, 
then dropped. This, too, will be a bi- 
monthly, at 25 cents. The editor has not 
been announced as yet. But the market is 
wide open for air stories of the second 
World War and post-war settings. Special 
emphasis is being put on stories not merely 
of today but of beyond today; on jet planes, 
supersonic possibilities, and other new stuff. 
Nothing from the first World War can be 
used now. 
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Short stories run from 4,000 to 6,500 
words, and novelets from 10,000 to 15,000 
words. Payment is the same as for Super 
Science. This will be on the stands about 
December 3rd, dated January. Address: 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

The third new pulp at Popular features 
a series character from which it takes its 
title: Captain Zero. The lead novels are 
all being done to order. This leaves a small 
market for short stories not over 5,000 
words in length. These should be in the 
crime-action field. This, too, is a bi-monthly, 
25 cents, and will appear about December 
3rd, dated January. Mary Gnaedinger i 
the editor. Payment is the same as above. 
Address : 205 East 42nd Street, New York 1/7. 

There is a small market for fiction in 4 
new clothing-industry company’s quarterly 
fashion magazine. The magazine is called 
Ru-Ed Fashions’ Hey Day. It is edited 
by Emilie Thurston, a girl with a nice tele- 
phone personality. And it tries to reflect 
the aims and ideals of the American woman 
in life, love, and — particularly — fashions. 
The fashion part of the magazine is all 
taken care of by the staff; also many of the 
non-fiction features. 

The best lengths for fiction are from 
1,500 to 2,000 words, though a good story 
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might run a bit more. Three thousand 
words is the maximum. You will find a 
clue to the type of fiction wanted from the 
knowledge that the customers are readers 
of the confession, fan, and pulp magazines, 
and are interested in love and marriage. 

The market is also open to a few articles 
on self-improvement, beauty, or love and 
marriage problems. Lengths vary from 
1,000 to 1,500 words. Payment runs about 
2 cents a word, but is figured on the pub- 
lished length. Address: Ru-Ed Fashions’ 
Hey Day, 838 Sixth Avenue, New York 1. 

Whatever happened to that magazine 
which was going to charge its subscribers a 
hundred dollars a year? Well, here comes 
one the first of 1949 which is planning to 
charge $150 a year! 

This is to be titled Nation’s Heritage. It 
is to be a bi-monthly, carrying no adver- 
tising. It plans to illustrate the whole 
American panorama, and is designed to look 
impressive on office and library tables. A 
staff job, 

Another all-staff magazine is World Diary, 
brought out by Facts on File, a weekly in- 
dexed news digest. The new pocket-size 
magazine will take an objective point of 
view, hoping to inform the reader rather 
than influence him. It will try to be wholly 
unbiased and unemotional. Ray Lapica is 
the editor. Address: 516 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18. 


N important change on the staff of 
Faweett’s True Confessions: Mrs. 
Florence N. Cleveland resigned as editor, 
after taking leave of absence for the sum- 
mer. Her health is better now, but she 
plans to take things a little easier and have 
more time for her husband and daughter. 
Walter R. Schmidt has been appointed 
editor in her place. He has had a great deal 
of editorial experience on Collier’s, This 
Week, etc. He has sold material to many 
of the top markets. After the war, he came 
to Fawcett’s True Police Cases, then be- 
came associate editor on True. 

He plans to carry the magazine on much 
as it is at present, with no changes in re- 
quirements. “Why change,” he says, “when 
it is doing so very well as it is?” True Con- 








fessions now rates third in the country for 
newsstand sales. Only Life and The Ladies’ 
Home Journal outsell it on the stands. Ad- 
dress: 67 West 44th Street, New York 18. 

Tom Brenneman’s Magazine has been re- 
titled Best Years, beginning with the Octo- 
ber issue. This was the name selected from 
the thousands submitted in the title contest. 
The $5,000 prize went to Mrs. Jesse Leu- 
vane. It is said to be the first radio contest 
she ever entered, too. 

This is one of the Farrell publications. 
Another is soon to appear, with the tenta- 
tive title, Happy Marriage and a policy 
which will appeal to younger women. Ma- 
terial is being secured on special assign- 
ments and orders for the present. Address 
for these two pocket-size publications is Far- 
rell Publishing Company, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17. 

Collier’s is undergoing all sorts of beauty 
treatments and pep-up exercises, as can be 
seen from current issues. Don’t forget those 
Star Stories, which are drawing out the tal- 
ent with a $1,000 extra check. Kenneth 
Litauer is the fiction editor. Address: 250 
Park Avenue, New York 17. 

Just a few months ago we commented 
here on Intimate Romances and its need 
for material. Maybe confession-story writ- 
ers all stopped writing during the hot 
weather. But now is the time to get going 
again. Mary Keating has been added to 
the editorial staff, and reports will be faster 
now. 

The best lengths for Intimate Romances 
are short shories of 6,000 to 8,000 words, 
and book-lengths of 15,000. However, a 
good solid story in one of the in-between 
lengths would certainly receive an interested 
reading. And the special need and empha- 
sis now is on good, solid reading matter— 
“meat and potato” stories. The off-trail or 
“different” story can be used sometimes. But 
just a boy-meets-girl situation is not enough. 

Here are some things to avoid when sub- 
mitting to this market: stories of amnesia; 
stories of the beautiful versus the homely 
sister; stories revolving around situations 
which could be solved by just a sentence of 
explanation; third person writing. 

The market is definitely open to new- 
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comers. And here are pointers toward ac- 
ceptance: Heroes and heroines under 40; 
readers are less interested in older charac- 
ters so that only an occasional story about 
them can be bought. Stories must sound 
realistic, and the problems must be cred- 
ibly human. Write always in first person. 
Freshness in writing is much wanted. Try 
to avoid all the old cliches of plot as well 
as of phrasing, and make your characters 
talk like real people. Put yourself in the 
place of the person you are writing about, 
and write as you would feel and act under 
those circumstances. 

Florence J. Schetty is editor of Intimate 
Romances. Address: 295 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17. 

The sister magazine, Personal Romances, 
at 295 Madison Avenue, is edited by Mrs. 
May C. Kelley. Lengths are a little differ- 
ent for this magazine. The editor is com- 
pletely stocked up on short-shorts. The 
length of the regular shorts has been 
changed and is greater: 5,000 to 7,000 
words is now best here. 

But again, the demand is for those “meat 
and potato” problem stories with real prob- 
lems and plenty of strong emotional pas- 
sages. Mrs. Kelley likes a seasonal angle, 
but must buy these far ahead. In October, 
she would be considering material for spring 
issues. 

Since 80 per cent of her readership is 
the young married group, she must empha- 
size the man-and-woman conflicts or prob- 
lems when choosing stories. Teen-age ma- 
terial is well stocked for the present. When 
planning characters, let your heroes be 
virile men; not sissies. Shy away from trite 
plots. A good way to get fresh angles, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Kelley, is reading the news- 
papers for problems from real life. 

Payment is the same for both these maga- 
zines: 2'/ cents a word basic rate, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Things are still moving with care at the 
office of the Goodman fact-detective maga- 
zines. And for the next few months, buying 
will still be limited to exceptional and out- 
standing stories. This group seems to have 
stocked up ahead! However, beginning in 
November, the nine fact-detective quarter- 
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lies will be getting back to regular sched. 
ules. After that, stock on hand will move 
quickly. Robert E. Levee edits these books, 
The address: 366 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17. 


GTREET & SMITH’S magazine for young 

men, Pic, now has its own smart-look- 
ing reception room on the fifteenth floor of 
the Chanin Building, all done in striking 
red, black, and white. 

This magazine is using somewhat more 
fiction now. The top length is 10,000 
words. But the editors prefer much shorter 
stories. As far as make-up goes, 8,000 words 
is still rather long, and difficult to fit into 
the schedule. Shorter lengths, even short- 
shorts, are good. Especially wanted, if they 
are really good, are humorous fiction pieces 
of maybe 2,000 words. Payment is made on 
acceptance, at a flat rate which takes into 
consideration the author, length, value. Ed- 
ward Gibbons is the fiction editor. 

The market is none too large, however, as 
considerable non-fiction is done by staff 
members or on regular assignment. Better 
query first on all ideas for articles. Finished 
lengths vary between 1,500 and 3,000 words. 

Victor H. Wagner is editor of Pic. Ad- 
dress: 122 East 42nd Street, New. York 17. 

Argosy has added James Peck to its staff 
as aviation editor. He was formerly asso- 
ciate editor of Air News. Rogers 
Terrill is now executive editor. . . . And 
as for its circulation, what vitality! Only 
last December it was boasting of 400,000 
copies per issue, and now it has announced 
that with the February, 1949 issue, the cir- 
culation guarantee will be hoisted to 750,- 
000. Address: 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17. 

New Republic is glad to consider ma- 
terial from free-lance writers, and buys 
a considerable amount from them. Such 
material had best be very factual, rather 
than opinionated. And though full of facts, 
it should not sound like dull statistics. It 
must be solid matter, but written in a read- 
able way with plenty of color. This is not 
a market for the light article. Neither is it 
a market for articles that merely give some- 
one’s theories on national or international 





problems. There must be facts a-plenty, 

The front of the book is for news fea- 
tures, 150 words and up to 1,000 in length. 
And the shorter the piece, the more factual 
it must be. These should not be too local— 
unless the problem reflects something of na- 
tional importance which is seen in minia- 
ture in the local scene. Then they must be 
excitingly newsworthy. All subjects must 
have social, economical, or political impor- 
tance. 

In the middle section of New Republic 
are presented each week three feature ar- 
ticles of around 2,500 words. These are 
slightly less newsworthy, but wrap up the 
stories in the news. They must be well 
backed with facts. Humor in text or car- 
toons has to be very good to win acceptance. 
The back of the book is departmental or 
assigned material. 

Payment for material in the news section 
is $15 a column; for the middle of the book, 
$50 a page of text; 4 cents a word for book 
reviews — mostly assigned. Checks are on 
publication. Michael Straight is editor. Ad- 
dress: 40 East 49th Street, New York 17. 

Mrs, Marian E. Murtfeldt has resigned 
as editor of The Bride’s Magazine. Miss 
Helen Murphy, formerly associate editor, 
has been appointed editor. This magazine 
goes out to engaged girls, and carries ma- 
terial which will be of service to them as 
brides and in setting up a new home. Fash- 
ion and home-furnishing material is all sup- 
plied by the staff. No fiction is used. 

There is a very limited market for amus- 
ing, satirical pieces, or an occasional poem, 
or articles which have to do with a bride 
or a new home. Study the magazine, as the 
field is so specialized and so small. Top 
length for these pieces would be about 1,500 
words. Payment is according to the value 
to the editors, the length—very short or fea- 
ture—and how soon it is to be used. The 
magazine is a quarterly. Address: 527 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17. 

A sad break for the Buse fact-detective 
magazines was the recent death of Leonard 
Diegre. He was well known to all writers 
in that field, as he had been editor of fact- 
detective magazines first for Fawcett and 
then for Frederick Buse for many years. 


Mr. Buse is continuing the editorial work 
himself on Authentic Detective Cases and 
Timely Detective Cases, until a suitable suc- 
cessor to Mr. Diegre can be found, This 
market is fairly well stocked, and buying will 
be slow there for a while. Address: 101 
West 55th Street, New York 19. 

Our Dogs Magazine, the Glover Com- 
pany’s little magazine for dog lovers and 
owners, has had an uphill course and can 
use very little material at present. Irwin 
Graham has left the editorial desk, and has 
been replaced as editor by Frederick Bright. 
Address: 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 


VArsiTr, which has been having an un- 

happy time of it the past few months, 
has at last been put back on a regular sched- 
ule as a bi-monthly. In fact, it never actu- 
ally went off it, though several times an 
issue was announced as the last. 

The policy, requirements, and rates are 
all the same as before. The market is open, 
but rather slight for the present. There are 
two needs current: short-short fiction, with 
top length 1,500 words; and sports ma- 
terial in either filler lengths of 50 to 100 
words, or feature length of about 2,000 
words. Payment is usually $100 for short- 
shorts; 5 cents a word for non-fiction. On 
acceptance. Varsity is published by Parents’ 
Institute, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
17. Jerry Tax is the editor, 

The American Hebrew is a small weekly 
magazine which is always interested in good 
short-shorts. These may be of general in- 
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terest. However, they should not be too re- 
mote from Jewish life, The best average 
length is 1,500 words. Payment is low; 
usually a flat rate of $20. It is usually made 
after publication, or if held, in about a 
month. Publication follows acceptance 
closely in most cases. Articles are almost 
never bought from outside writers. 

Study the magazine, to see the type of 
material which is accepted. Florence Lin- 
demann is managing editor. Address: 48 
West 48th Street, New York 19. 

The New Palestine is a tabloid published 
semi-monthly by the Zionist Organization of 
America. It was originally in magazine 
form, before this change to news-print and 
the larger page size. 

It uses articles on Jewish life in the 
United States and abroad, carries articles 
and dispatches from abroad, and reports in 
considerable detail on intra-organizational 
activities. The editors are glad to consider 
articles on pertinent subjects by anyone, 
either on the American scene or Israel. 
About two columns is a good feature-article 
length. Better see a copy of the paper for 
subject matter and for treatment. 

Payment is on publication, and accord- 
ing to value, writer’s name, etc. Ernest E. 
Barbarash is the editor. Address: 41 East 

2nd Street, New York 17. 

The Alford Baby Group continues to sup- 
ply expectant and new mothers with advice 
and material of interest. There are three 
magazines, all very much alike in contents: 
The Modern Baby, Baby Time and Today’s 
Baby. These are distributed through hospi- 
tals and diaper services. And mothers re- 
ceive the magazines until the child gradu- 
ates from diaper service—at about 18 
months, 

There is a small market here for articles 
from free-lance writers. These may be on a 
mother’s own experiences in taking care of 
her child or on various phases of baby care. 
Nurses are frequent contributors to this sort 
of market. Articles on medical subjects all 
must carry the authority of a doctor’s or 
nurse’s name. Payment is low—about $5 
an article, usually on acceptance. Miss 
Mary Cory is the editor. Address: 434 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. 
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IX Western pulps and two detective 
pulps, out of the string at Popular Pub- 
lications, are edited under the controlling 
hand of Michael Tilden, editorial director 
for this group of eight books. He advises 
writers to remember that when submitting 
manuscripts to any of this company’s pulps, 
they should be addressed either to the in- 
dividual magazine or to the editor of the 
small group. There is no central reading for 
the entire company, and several different 
editors handle pulps which fall in the same 
category. Sounds complicated for ‘he 
writer, but only if he is shooting blind. The 
editors think stories pan out better, with 
more individuality, when writers have to 
study individual magazines. You'll find 
helpful listings in the WrirEr’s YEAR Book, 
latest edition. 

Dime Mystery and Detective Tales are 
both open to new writers who can supply 
all lengths of stories, from very short tales 
up to the top length of 12,000 or 13,000 
words. These should be fast moving, with 
colorful characterization and plenty of dra- 
ma and conflict-tension. 

Dime Mystery may have been running 
too strongly to psychopathic characters, Mr. 
Tilden thinks. He’d like to see more stories 
with plain, ordinary people who possess per 
sonality color. Plots may work in the eerie, 
bizarre, spine-tingling angles, but must be 
well done. Everett Ortner is now editor of 
this book. 

Big Book Western specializes in fiction 
from 4,000 to 10,000 words. This is a 
straight Western magazine, but variety can 
be achieved through settings, story patterns, 
characters, Plots should involve exciting 
drama. The “Timeless West” is all right, 
but the editor does like to use some defi- 
nitely specific locales, as well. 

New Western is particularly interested in 
off-trail stories, though there must be plenty 
of personalized drama to carry a strong 
story. . 

Ace High and .44 Western both empha- 
size straight action as a chief requirement 
more than other Westerns in the group. 
These must be well written, too, and 
strongly motivated. In the longer stories, 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Graduate Sells to Best Magazines 


“Since working with Palmer I’ve been able to sell to the Post, Amer- 
ican, Coronet, Esqutre, Liberty, and other top-pay magazines. I received 
more than $500 in royalties for radio broadcasts based on one article. 
Naturally I’m an enthusiastic booster. I consider it the finest course of its 
kind in existence anywhere.”—Keith Monroe, Santa Monica, Calif. 


Here’s How Palmer Students Are Doing 


How Does Your Own Success 
Compare With These? 


Graduate Now Famous 
Author of Science Fiction 
A. E. Van Vogt, one of the 

all-time greats in science fiction, 
and the author of five published 
books, scores of stories and nov- 
elettes, writes: ‘“Thanks for the 
check for the article, ‘The West 
Coast’s Hypnotism Man’ which 
you sold to Western Family, The Palmer course 
is excellent. It was a milestone in my career.” 


* 


Sells Before Completing Course 

“The wealth of information 

in your lessons covering all 

phases of writing, plus the ut- 

most in help from excellent in- 

structors, leaves no question 

about writing techniques. I 

haven’t completed the course 

yet, but I wouldn’t have my 

check for an article if it weren’t for the guid- 

ance of Palmer Institute.”—Billie Cook, Vallejo, 
Calif. 


Sells Before Completing Course 


“Before completing the course I sold two 
stories: one for $110.00, the other for 
$145.00. They were punched out on a bor- 
rowed typewriter, a two-bit dictionary on 
one side, the Palmer Assignment Lessons on 
the other. When the going got rough I 
turned to the lessons. The answer was there. 
Luck? Plenty of it. But with the continued 
help I am receiving from the Palmer staff 
I know I'll be lucky again.”—Adam B. 
Aretz, Tarentum, Pa. 


Sells to Popular Mechanics 
“My initial article was snapped up by 
Popular Mechanics. I received a sizeable 


check and have requests for more.”—J. 
E. S., Altoona, Pennsylvania. 


Endorsed by Famous Authors 


A member of the National Home Study 
Council, Palmer Institute is endorsed by 
such famous authors as Rupert Hughes, 
Gertrude Atherton, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, 
Katharine Newlin Burt, and scores of suc- 
cessful graduates. 


You Learn at Home 


You receive interesting, practical instruc- 
tion and individual coaching to make learn- 
ing easier. Professional writers give detailed 
comments on your own material and guide 
you step by step. Thus you develop your 
own individual writing style. You save time 
and effort in preparing for success. 


FREE Book Tells How 


To learn how Palmer training can help 
you, send for free illustrated book giving de- 
tails of Palmer’s unique method of training 
for highest pay in all fields of writing: short 
stories, novels, mysteries, 
radio scripts, and fea- 
ture articles. Send today. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF 
AUTHORSHIP 


VETERANS 


This course 

approved for 
Member, veterans 

National Home Study Council 


Desk J-108, 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


training. 





FREE Palmer Institute of Authorship, Since 1917 
BOOK 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-108 


Please send me free book, ““The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories,” which explains how I may increase my income 
from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Address 





Check here ( ) if eligible for veterans’ training. 
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Warmnc for radio is essentially telling 
a good story in dialogue form. Today’s most 
popular radio drama form features a com- 
plete story, which runs the gamut as to type 
—romance, drama, melodrama, mystery, 
fantasy, comedy, farce, documentary, etc. 
The half-hour length is most popular, con- 
suming about 25 pages of script. 

The current radio play trend is toward 
realism. Listeners prefer problems that 
might happen to themselves and their 
neighbors. Story ideas should be drawn 
from life—the greatest plotter of all. Top 
radio writers are avid newspaper clippers, 
for news stories yield plot germs which they 
can fictionalize. Murder scripters study all 
crime cases to keep plots timely. 

Radio plays should have general family 
appeal and not be aimed at one listener 
type or age group. Research shows that 
women comprise the largest audience, so 
aim for woman interest in the story—with- 
out sacrificing male appeal. 

The time element is the radio dramatist’s 
chief bugaboo. He must hit hard and early 
in the story to snag interest and drive to the 
end by the shortest route. The experienced 
writer first outlines his story — plans scene 
sequences, establishes characters and con- 
flict in detail—to assure a clear, tight plot 
structure. He also writes capsule character 
biographies, to know his creations as basic 
personalities—not merely paper dolls of his 
pen. 

Let us review briefly the basic ingredients 
of a radio play: 

Theme: The theme is the reason behind 
the story—its moral thread—and is not to 
be confused with the plot. It should be a 
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good one, such as the “crime does not pay” 
theme of “Mr. District Attorney.” 

Locale: The locale—story seiting—is the 
backdrop on which the characters enact 
their story. The writer should know it inti- 
mately or research it for authenticity. A 
good locale lends the story color. 

Plot: Plot, the play’s most important ele- 
ment, is the unfolding of conflict between 
two or more forces—everything else is sub- 
ordinate to this conflict. It may be a con- 
flict between two men; of man against nat- 
ural forces—fire, storm, etc.; of man fight- 
ing his true self; or of two adverse prin- 
ciples—right vs. wrong, love vs. hate, riches 
vs. poverty, generosity vs. avarice, ambition 
vs. laziness, and heroism vs. cowardice. A 
triangle is a conflict “natural.” 

The plot can be based on action, charac- 
ters, situations or anecdotes. Stress a simple, 
direct, one-track plot with one problem— 
avoiding subplots involving minor charac- 
ters. Build it on a continuous rising line. 
Plan the script in terms of three acts for 
good balance. Strive to create a fresh plot 
—treated originally. 

The climax, where the conflict comes to 
a head, occurs where tension is keyed high- 
est and appears insoluble. Here the hero 
solves his problem—usually by his own ac- 
tions. A “twist” in the climax is often de- 
sirable, for surprise. A “twist” is a devia- 
tion from what listeners expect. When its 
clue is planted early in story, the “twist” is 
believable. 

The dénouement, following the climax, 
is the resolution of the story where, after 
the conflict outcome is known, loose ends 
are tied up and clarified. Keep this brief. 
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Good motivation is essential. Have a 
strong reason for. all dialogue, action and 
turn of events in the plot to make the story 
convincing. 

For suspense, never give away the story 
gimmick until the climax. Suspense is a 
mood—impelled by the story action. As it 
progresses, listeners’ interest in it mounts if 
the writer keeps situations unsettled to the 
end. Listeners must fervently anticipate the 
outcome of story events, or the writer has 
missed his mark. 

Characters: Today’s radio trend is to- 
ward strong characterization. Before listen- 
ers are intrigued by the story, they must be 
captured by the characters. Research shows 
that listeners prefer stories of small town 
people, as opposed to glittering, citified ca- 
reer characters, 

The chief characters, hero and heroine, 
are the protagonists, who must win out in 
the end. The opposing force, or antagonist 
creates their problem. Turn your charac- 
terization spotlight on these main charac- 
ters and underplay minor characters. Strive 
for a contrast in character types for interest 
and quick identification by listeners. Give 
your characters easily recognized human 
emotions. 

As soon as a character comes on scene, 
lead or minor, identify him so listeners will 
know who he is, where he is, why he is 
there and whether he is the hero or menace. 
This is done by narration or the dialogue 
of those addressing him. Plant key, neces- 
sary facts subtly. Lead characters should be 
in on story as early as possible. Usually 
four to six characters are the maximum in a 
good drama. 

Dialogue: Dialogue advances the plot, 
entertains and breathes life into characters. 
Do not exceed two or three lines each time 
a character speaks, except in narration, 
which may be a full paragraph. Words 
should stem from a speaking vocabulary— 
not a reading one. “Hear” the words on 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt. neat, accurate. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy. 
45c per 1000 words. 


E. W. BEDWELL 





Box 288 Wellington, Kansas 
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MORE SALES 


For More Writers! 


We have made and will make the 
first sale for new writers. Will you 
be the next oneP Your story, article, 
novel can be profitably placed in one 
of our many markets in the world’s 
largest publishing center. 

If you are satisfied to work till you 
make the first sale, we shall work 
with you. Our expert, friendly help 
will show you the way. No, you 
aren’t going to click, if you write the 
first manuscript and treat it like a 
sweepstake ticket. If it’s in you to 
persist, plug and sweat, you are going 
to feel the thrill of that first sale and 
check like many others who have 
come to us. 

Our commission is 10%. Our fee 
to read, sell or criticize is $1 per 1,000 
words, up to 5,000 words—and it’s 
50c per 1,000 thereafter. For a 5,000 
word manuscript it’s $5. For a manu- 
script, 3,000 words or less, it’s $3, our 
minimum fee. Each script should be 
accompanied with return postage. 

$4 for novels. Our need is urgent. 
Editors want first novels with new 
and refreshing ideas, Our first read- 
ing and letter of appraisal to you will 
be given on your novel for $4. It 
doesn’t matter, if it’s your first, 
second, or third novel, we have the 
markets and will sell it on a 10% 
commission basis, if it has any sales 
value. Be sure to pay the Express 
Charges on your shipment. If you 
ship by mail, be sure it’s First Class. 

Short stories with any plot or 
theme, and articles on economic, 
social and political problems are 
wanted. 

To make the sale, may we advise that you 
send your manuscripts now—and the more you 
send, the better we can work with you. After 


making two sales for you, we drop the fee and 
sell on a straight commission basis. 





MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 





154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bidg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 












MADGE BINDAMIN 


former editor of nationally circulated 
magazines and a series of pocketbooks, 
and writer with recognition in 1943's 
"Best American Short Stories," places her 
experience and extensive knowledge at 
the service of writers, through her literary 
agency. 
TERMS: 

No fee for handling professionals. For beginners: 
$1.00 per 1000 words, up to 5000; 50c per 


1000 thereafter. For full-length books, $25.00. 
10% Commission on all sales. 


MADGE BINDAMIN 


Literary Agent 


480 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 
Sixty Cents Per Thousand Words 


PHILIP R. TRAVER 
THE DUNROVIN 
LAKE HILL, N. Y. 








REPEAT SALES 


I've made 8 for one client, 7 for several others, 5 or 6 
for ~ si | or more for many. All types. ut me 
see yours. 
Reading and criticism fee $1, for 1,000 words, 50c each 
1,000 additional. 

JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermilion Danville, tl. 











Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar, carbon and extra first page 
free; 60c per 1000 words; poetry 2c per line: 
promptness guaranteed. Only experienced 
typists touch your script. Our typing service 
will help you sell your work. 


.—) WRITERS SERVICE BUREAU 
P. oO. 52 Strathmere, New Jersey 





SHORT STORY WRITING 


How te write, what to write, and where to sell 
tory y ting. Juvenile Writing, 


Our courses tn Short 5& 
oe Writing, Versification, ers, — 
criticisms; frank, honest. practical advice; real teachin; 
For full particulars one a sample copy of the WRITER'S 
MONTHLY. write today 
* Home Correspondence School 
Springfield 3, Mass. 











INTERESTED IN JOURNALISM? 


Want to be a news reporter, country comes ndent. 
trade journalist? Then you need my 225 word 
“teach yourself’’ course. Written from experience 
by a veteran newspaperman. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. §7.50, check or money order. 


CHARLES VOLAND, JR. 


Box 116 Oakland 4, Calif. 
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paper as you write, so they will sound right 
Do not make actors “speechy.” Also, slany 
the dialogue to the type of person the char. 
acter is—according to his education, back. 
ground and nature. If a dialect characte, 
do not write dialect into dialogue. Leay 
that to the actors to interpret. 

Sound: Any sound which is not dialogy 
or music is a sound effect. The sound ma 
produces manually or by recordings the de 
sired sounds indicated by the writer in his 
script in exactly the places where they arety 
occur. Sound instructions run right aloy 
with dialogue in the script. Sound auther 
ticizes and lends color to the action, bu 
use it only when needed. Do not call fr 
sounds which are noiseless, such as a womal 
ascending the carpeted stairway. 

* *% * 
N. W. AYER & SON, INC., 30 Rocke 

feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

THE ELECTRIC THEATRE, aired 
Sundays, 9:00-9:30 p.m., EST over CBS 
commencing October 3. 

This sterling dramatic series bring 
Helen Hayes, first lady of the theatre, bad 
to radio after a three-year absence. Sh 
will star in a variety of dramas ranging 
from light comedy to spine-tingling mystery. 
Original stories and adaptations, tailored t 
her incomparable style, are used. Other 
stars handle the first five broadcasts whil 
she completes a London state engagement. 

Lester O’Keefe, producer of series, it- 
forms me he is in the market for outstané- 
ing original dramas, much above averagt 
radio quality. It must be a starring vehick 
worthy of Miss Hayes—with a strong fem- 
inine lead role written expressly for her. Stor 
range is as wide as her histrionic range. Sit 
excels in all drama types from themes 
stark emotion to capricious comedy. In het 
latest B’way hit, “Happy Birthday,” she wa 
a superbly unleashed comedienne—a far cy 
from her queenly “Victoria Regina” ant 
her reforming “Harriet” portrayal in the 
life of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Mr. O’Keefe seeks top-drawer writing 
plot treatment and dialogue. Write play it 
two acts to time 25 minutes — about J 
pages of script. He desires complete scrip# 
only, believing a writer’s ability cannot 
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judged by outlines. Send for release first. 
Return it signed with script. Enclose self- 
addressed stamped envelope. Payment—ex- 
cellent. Electric Companies is sponsor. The 
adaptations are written by Robert Cene- 
della, who adapted many “Theatre Guild 
on the Air” plays. 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OS- 
BORN, INC., 383 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 

ARMSTRONG’S THEATRE OF TO- 
DAY, aired Saturdays, 12:00-12:30 p.m., 
EST over CBS. 

Ira L. Avery, producer of this drama se- 
ries, offers a wide open script market. He 
desires finely-written stories of ordinary be- 
lievable, likeable people, accenting the dra- 
ma of the commonplace — situations and 
challenges for mothers, wives and sweet- 
hearts to associate with their experiences. 

Romances are in demand—boy-and-girl, 
married, middle-aged or parental love—also 
strong dramatic stories based on universal 
problems and situations. All must be writ- 


ten from the woman’s viewpoint, with her 
problem clearly stated at the outset. It may 
be on winning love, holding a loved one, 
shielding a husband or sweetheart from a 
threat to happiness, matchmaking, holding 
children’s love, etc. Never veer story from 
her angle. Use only enough characters 
needed to tell story, 

Employ simple settings, preferably in 
small, typical U. S. towns. Stories set in 
real places—Nantucket, St. Louis, etc.— 
are often used, if researched by writer for 
authentic background, terminology and 
seasonal reference detail. Keep emphasis 
on timeliness in background and incident. 
Story supposedly begins “today,” Saturday 
noon. Vacation stories are used in Summer, ° 
harvest in Fall, Winter sports in season, etc. 

Write script in three acts to time 20 
minutes—about 21 pages of script. Begin 
each act with announcer’s lead-in, intro- 
ducing or recapitulating situation. Use any 
number of scenes to an act—but each scene 
must move story forward. Keep plot-line 
simple and direct—avoiding double plots. 





DO YOU WANT... 


e To get into radio? 


The NATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF BROADCASTING 


3338 SIXTEENTH ST., W. W., WASHINGTON 18, D. C. 


We have helped many hundreds of men and 
women find their niche in radio ...We can 
help you. 





© To supplement your income? 
© To perfect your radio style? 


© To use radio in your business? 


ie 


RADIO WRITING #3. 


IS FASCINATING and PROFITABLE! 


PATTI PAYNE STONE 
N.A.O.B. Graduate 
Writing Advertising Copy—KBIX 
Oklahoma 








Please send information regarding your courses: 
Resident ( ) 


Correspondence ( ) 
PU vs dontetacvne 


Street Address..... 


City. .. 
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Act I ends with the problem fully devel- 
oped—listeners wonder how it can be 
solved. Act II contains action rising to a 
big climax involving intensification of the 
same problem—now all but insoluble. In 
Act III, the protagonist solves the problem 
honestly and believably without the aid of 
chance or coincidence, A surprise twist is 
acceptable but a dishonest or manufactured 
ending is not. 

Taboos: Career stories—novelists, art- 
ists, actors, etc. Sophisticated stories of 
wealthy society. Mystery, crime, contrived 
melodrama and farce. Unusual themes. 
Serious infidelity of husband or wife. 
Money problems. Experimental devices. 
Narration, flashback of stream of con- 
sciousness technique. 

Payment: $250 up on a sliding scale. 
Send for release first. Return it, signed, 
with script. Enclose self-addressed stamped 
envelope. Armstrong Cork Co. is sponsor. 

* * * 
ACTORS’ STUDIO, INC., 1697 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y. 


ACTORS’ THEATRE, telecast Sun- 
days, 8:30-9:00 p. m., EST, over WJZ- 
TV and the ABC-TV Eastern television 
network stations. 

This quality dramatic series, which 
débuted September 26, is presented by 
ABC, Actors’ Studio and World Video, 
Inc., and has these distinguished super- 
visors: Cheryl Crawford and Elia Kazan, 
directors of Actors’ Studio—a group of 50 
thespians, many now in Broadway plays; 
John Steinbeck, author, and World Video 
vice president, who supervises selection of 
stories and advises on script adaptations; 
and Marc Connelly, author, who narrates 
and coordinates program. 

Donald Davis, Broadway playwright, is 
producer of the series. He informs me he is 
in the market for top original dramas and 
adaptations, written in straight play, video 
or radio script form—or short stories 
adapted by their writers. The quality of 
the writing and adaptability of story to 
strong character delineation with few char- 
acters, a one-track plot and simple set. 
Avoid giving characters excessive, un- 
graceful actions—toss your spotlight on 
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their emotions for maximum effect. Key 
drama to home audience intimacy—those 
five to six persons at each set facing your 
characters in their living rooms. 

Send script to Mr. Davis. Enclose self. 
addressed stamped envelope. Payment— 
above average. The début play was Ten- 
nessee Williams’ “Portrait of a Madonna,” 
starring Jessica Tandy. She’s star of his 
“Street Car Named Desire.” 

* * * 
WJZ-TV TELEVISION CENTER, 7 

West 66th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


WJZ-TV, ABC’s key New York video 
station, which premiered August 10, tele- 
casts from temporary headquarters in its 
huge new center, now under construction. 
The ABC Television Department just 
moved here from Radio City. WJZ-TV 
serves New York and ABC’s Washington, 
Baltimore and Boston. 

Complete story scripts and program idea 
formats for television are considered. Ma- 
terial may be presented in all forms—from 
the simple letter to the large bound folder 
form. It may be written in video or play 
script form, or be a plot outline. If for a 
new program format, the simple, low 
budget show is the byword here. Keep 
material in 15- or 30-minute lengths. When 
material comes in it is sent to Literary 
Rights Division to be registered. It remains 
here a week and is then returned to the 
Television Department and studied by a 
script editor. 

Address material to The Script Editor, 
Television Dept., WJZ-TV, at above ad- 
dress. Enclose self-addressed stamped en- 
velope. Payment, average rates. 

* * * 

DON LEE BROADCASTING SYSTEM, 
1313 North Vine Street, Hollywood 28, 
Calif. 

This Pacific Coast Mutual network op- 
erates KTSL, the active licensed television 
station now telecasting from the new 


$3,000,000 Mutual-Don Lee Radio-Tele- 
vision Center, Hollywood, which just offi- 
cially opened. KTSL is expanding pro- 
gramming, televising many hours of live 
shows weekly. 

Carleton Winckler, television program 
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coordinator, informs me he is happy to 
consider free-lance scripts for television, re- 
gardless of the form of presentation. They 
ean be written in straight play, video or 
radio script form. Send script to Mr. Winck- 
ler. A release will be mailed immediately 
on receipt of script, before it is read. Pay- 
ment, average video rates. New program 
idea formats for video also are sought. 
* * * 

CHARLES STARK PRODUCTIONS 
CORP., Radio-Television, 366 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


William Stark, producer and vice presi- 
dent of this program package organization, 
considers radio and. video scripts. For 
radio: Complete story half-hour scripts of 
all styles—and series material with high 
sales appeal for sponsors. Series ideas 
should be outlined, with sample script in- 
cluded, if requiring scripts. For video: 
Complete story dramas, 15 or 30 minutes, 
preferably in television script form. This 
does not bar submission of good dramas 
in straight play form. Send for release first. 
Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope 
with material. Mr. Stark has many package 
shows on networks. His “Peter Donald 
Show” is aired on WINS and WNEW, 
New York, and on 65 U. S. radio markets. 

* * * 


RADIO RANDOMS: 


NBC issues its own code of standards 
this Fall. It includes banning give-away 
programs in line with FCC’s drive to rid 
them. MBS bans giveaway shows with 
phone call prizes as of January 1... . July 
NBC Digest ran a full script, “10 Biggest 
News Stories of the Century” by Welbourn 
Kelley—on Associated Press’ 100th anni- 
versary—and parts of a “Fibber McGee 
and Molly” script by Don Quinn. It’s pub- 
lished at 30 Rockefeller Plaza—25c. . 
The Norman Corwin touch is due back at 
CBS in 49, when he’ll write a series. . 
Emest Kinoy of New York is a new staff 
writer in NBC Script Department, due to 
his two scripts aired on “Radio City Play- 
house.” Send scripts to Richard McDonagh, 
Mgr., Script Division, National Broadcast- 
ing Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. Send 
for release first, enclosing postage. 
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Cc. V. PARKINSON 
ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Authors’ Representation 


e Full representation services for es- 


tablished and beginning writers. 


e Fiction, non-fiction, and foreign 


language markets. 


e Immediate readings, quick reports, 


and effective placement. 


Full information on request 


BRIGHTWATERS, NEW YORK 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on 20 lb. bond. Carbon copy 
— ——_ free. ae “ae _ words an 
ays—dUc per e. Poetry, ic a e. 
= 606-1000 words; over 10,000 
IRENE HERLOCKER 
5509 Claude St. Hammond, Ind. 
Sheffield 3594WX 











SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 

e 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM—COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."* 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Author of “‘My Juvenile Success Secrete’’ and 
“ty Formula fer Fiction’’ 


5703 Broadway, Room 4 Cleveland 4, Oble 
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WRITERS’ 





MARKET 











Quality Magazines 


American Mercury, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City 22. Lawrence E. Spivak, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want fiction of less than 3000 words and articles 
on subjects of general interest under 3000 words. 
Buy poetry, but no photographs. Report in one 
week. Payment is $125 per article and story, on 
acceptance.” 


Second-Class Magazines 


Antiaircraft Journal, 631 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 4, D. C. Colonel W. I. 
Brady, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; $3.00 a year. 
“We want articles of interest, and with lessons 
for the Armed Forces; current history of the 
war, etc. No fiction or poetry. Report in 30 
days. Payment is 1¥%c a word, on publication.” 


Fauna, Philadelphia Zoological Garden, 34th 
Street & Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
Roger Conant, Editor. “We will cease publica- 
tion at the end of 1948. Do not need any 
material for balance of year.” 


Juvenile and Young People’s 
Magazines 


The American Girl, 30 W. 48th Street, New 
York City 19. Esther R. Bien, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Readers of 
The American Girl range in age from 11 to 17, 
but material slanted toward the 14 to 17-year- 
old group pleases both the younger and older 
readers. Short stories and installments of serials 
run around 2500 to 3000 words. Mystery and 
school stories, tales of family life, sports, or ad- 
venture, character stories dealing with problems 
young people meet today are all popular with 
our readers. Non-fiction, 500 to 2000 words, 
covers a wide variety of teen-age interests and 
responsibilities including sports, radio, motion 
pictures, etiquette, fashion, health and good 
looks, cooking, sewing, parties, travel, arts and 
crafts, nature, vocational guidance, and good 


citizenship. Buy photographs, but very little 
poetry. Report in six weeks. Payment is on 
acceptance.” 
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Boy Life, 20 E. Central Parkway, Cincinnati 
10, Ohio. Carol L. Arnold, Office Editor. Issued 
weekly; $1.00 a year. “We want short stories 
for teen-age boys, especially character building 
stories, 1800 to 2000 words. Buy photographs 
and poetry. Report in*2 to 4 weeks. Payment is 
lac to Yec a word, 15th of month following the 
month of acceptance.” 


Famous Funnies, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 18. Harold A. Moore, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.50 a year. ‘“‘We want 
stories of 1500 words, packed with plenty of 
good, clean action, and wholesome adventure, 
designed for youngsters between the ages of 10 
to 15 years. No photographs or poetry. Report 
in one week. Papment is $25.00, on publication.” 


Forward, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 
7, Pa. Catherine C. Casey, Editor.. Issued 
weekly; $1.50 a year. ‘“‘We use material slanted 
for young men and women 18 to 23 years. Want 
adventure and action stories, but courage should 
be actuated by high ideals of service, loyalty and 
purpose; an elaborated ‘lesson’ is not wanted, 
however. Stories must deal with young people, 
their problems, experiences, aspirations. Length, 
2500 to 3000 words. Also articles on young 
people’s activities, and travel, nature, biographi- 
cal, historical, scientific, and general articlés, 
1000 words with glossy print photos. Buy 8x10 
glossy photos and inspirational, nature, religious 
poems of 4 to 20 lines. Report in one month. 
Payment is Yc a word, on acceptance.” 


Gateway, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 
7, Pa. Aurelia E. Reigner, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; $1.10 a year. “We use material of in- 
terest to girls 11 to 15 years of age. Want 1500 
to 2500 word stories and serials of 2 to 10 chap- 
ters. Also 500 to 1000 word articles on any 
subject suitable to intermediate girls. Buy photo 
graphs and poetry. Report in 4 to 6 weeks. 





















Payment is Yc a word and up and 10c a lines 
for verse, on acceptance.” a 


Girlhood Days, 20 E. Central Parkway, Cia 
cinnati 10, Ohio. Carol L. Arnold, Office Editor 
Issued weekly; $1.00 a year. “We want sho 
stories for teen-age girls, especially charactef 
building stories, 1800 to 2000 words. Bu 
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photographs and poetry. Report in 2 to 4 weeks. 
Payment is 4c to Yac a word, 15th of month 
following month of acceptance.” 


Jr. Hi Topic, 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Kenneth L. Wilson, Editor. 
Issued quarterly ; 25c a copy; 90c a year. “We 
want teen-age (12 to 14 years) short stories in 
modern settings preferably, both boy and girl 
characters usually, inspirational fiction, approxi- 
mately 1500 words in length. Also inspirational 
articles, ‘success’ stories on projects by jr.-high 
church groups, how-to-make-it for church groups, 
parties, up to 1200 words. Buy photographs and 
poetry. Report in approximately 4 weeks. Pay- 
ment is $15 for short stories, $5 and up for 
articles, approximately 50c a line for poetry, 
$3 and up for photos.” 


Junior Life, 20 E. Central Parkway, Cincinnati 
10, Ohio. Alma G. Ingram, Editor. Issued 
weekly; $1.00 a year. “We want late winter 
stories, 1800 to 2000 words each. Possible plots 
—clean, wholesome character building, not too 
‘preachy.’ Use 500-word articles, but are over- 
stocked at present. Occasionally buy photo-~ 
graphs, but only a few poems are purchased. 





BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: "In the many years 
that | have been writing, | 
have never yet received such 
an outstanding, conscientious 
and instructive crificism as you 
have given me.... You didn't (Sa 
only tell me what to DO, but 

you showed me what | should 

do. In fact, you almost did it 

yourself," writes Captain Ernest Dammann. 
LATEST: This month, October, one publisher is ——e me 
close to $3,000 in royalties—tirst royalty statements (after 
advances) on books by my clients published this year. Also 
+. Serial right sale on SALLOWS FOR THE GROOM. 
Watch for HOW TO CONQUER SHYNESS, by Pauline 
Titus (Funk & Wagnalls). Watch for the full-page ads 
on this book—a coming big seller. 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, 
BARNES, NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK 
& WAGNALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, 
DAVID McKAY, MORROW, MACRAE-SMITH, GREENBERG, 
MESSNER, ZIFF-DAVIS, and many others. 

YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years, | have 
Placed more first novels and first non-fiction books than | 
can begin to mention. | am ae so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths, mystery, straight novel or non-fiction. There's a 
rominal charge of $5 for initial appraisal and comment. 
(My sales commission is 10%). 
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THE $3,500 WEEK? 


lt wasn't all for the same author, but the 
sales that made up this attractive total all 
came through at press week. You might have 
been one of the authors for whom | raked in 
the blue chips—if you had taken the trouble 
to find your true market. 

Here are the sales: 2 doubles for 2 authors 
—$182 and $122 for a Washington client; 
$180 and $88 for a New Yorker; $500 (New 
York) $300 (North Carolina); $200 (New 
York); $500 (Illinois); $266 (California); $750 
(New York State); and another easy $500 for 
a new Chicago client—first sale. 

The authors who split this jackpot had 
something in common—they all followed my 
advice on the kind of writing they should do, 
the markets at which they should aim, and 
the markets at which they SHOULDN'T aim. 
Five of the sales were to markets | suggested. 

| have always said it—in your own life, in 
your own background, there is more story 
and article material than you dream of, ma- 
terial that only you can use. All you need to 
learn is—HOW. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscripts—as my selli authors did. Let me aoe 
you the marketable material in your own background. 
Once | decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY ENING POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the 
confessions, the feature and the specialized markets. 
My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you | drop all fees. My rates for personal detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and 
experienced marketing of your 
manuscripts are: $1 per thousand 
words for the first 5,000 of any 
script; 50c per thousand words 
thereafter. Minimum fee, $3. Re- 
member that my work with thou- 
sands of authors has made every 
one of your writing difficulties 
familiar to me. Send me your 
best manuscript now and be sure 
to tell me about yourself. 








A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








**Birst-rate...an Important key te magazine sales." 
—R, W. Lowndes, Ed. Dir., Columbia Pubs., Inc. 
. . . typical opinion of the new best-seller on 
writing by ROBERT TURNER, former editor, Popular 
Pubs.; former agent; whose own stories appear in 
Collier's, Toronto Star Weekly, Dime Detective, 
Super Sports, Romance Western, etc. Order “Turner 
manual,’ $1, direct from 
QUALITY HOUSE 509 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


NEAT AND ACCURATE 
PROMPT SERVICE 
Carbon Free 
50c per thousand words 
Ic a line for poems 


JANET SKWERES 


Greenwood, Wisconsin 


IF YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 


You need the kind of help which twenty years of experi- 
ence as a magazine editor qualifies me to give you. I can 
show you how to make your stories editorially acceptable, 
and tell you where to submit them for sale. Low rates for 
experienced andy practical assistance for writers. NO FEE 
FOR READING and report on short story manuscripts. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
23D Green Street 


CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Your ipt tely and neatly typed on 
good grade bond pape. Fifty cents—1000 words. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy. extra first and last 
pages included free. All inquiries promptly answered. 


IDA SINGER 


























Tillsonburg 2 


BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
book pave the way to success for YOU. My clients are 
selling. I revise, edit, polish, present your writings in 
their best and most appealing form for publication. Re- 
turned to you faultlessly typewritten, all ready for the 
publisher. $1.25 per thousand words. Carbon copy included. 
Write for details and enclose stamp for reply. 


EDITH M. NAILL Box 77, Edgerton, Missouri 


Ontario, Canada 














Send self-addressed stamped envelope for PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25. Poetry Book Contest, ete. 
You will receive also descriptions of HELP YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO 
SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly sinee May, 1929; 23c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dalias 8, Texas 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Prompt, Aceurate, Dependable 
Corrasable bond. Electric typewriter. Carbon and 
extra first page free. Mailed flat if desired. Satis- 

faction guaranteed. 50c per 1000 words. 


FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
Orinda 2 
12 he Cintilia Aveaze Orinda, California 

















GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic... Market Suggestions 
One Poem One Dollar 


Polk-A-Dot Primer for Poets — One Dollar 


381 N. E. 20th St. Miami, Florida 


Report in several weeks. Payment is between Up 
and 2c a word, on 15th of month following 
purchase month.” 


Junior Miss, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 1. Stan Lee, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 10¢ 
a copy. “We want fiction of 2900-3000 words— 
romantic adventure, romance, humor, light py. 
chological angles, full of mystery and/or su. 
pense, about teen-agers, and slanted for girls of 
high school age. Prefer to be queried first with 
half-page plot synopsis. No articles, photographs 
or poetry. Report within a week. Payment is X 
to 4c a word, on acceptance.” 


Keen Teens, 11 Park Place, New York City, 
has been discontinued. 


Miss America, 350 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
City 1. Stan Lee, Editor. Issued monthly; 10ca 
copy. “Same requirements and rate of payment 
as Junior Miss.” 


My Counsellor, c/o Scripture Press, 434 § 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill. Florence M 
Beabout, Editor. Issued weekly; $1.25 a year. 
Sunday-school paper for boys and girls 9-13 
years old. “Fiction used must have evangelical 
Christian slant, 1200 to 1500 words. Our theme: 
Having or receiving Christ as Savior really works 
in boys’ and girls’ lives. Some two, three and 
four-part serials used. Interested in adventur 
stories, mysteries, problems—not goody-goody 
kids who never have a struggle. Want articles 
about youngsters doing something unusual # 
Christians, adults who live for Christ in occupe 
tions of interest to kids, object lessons from the 
world around us, ‘all with definite evangelical 
emphasis. Lengths: 1200 to 1500 words and 
500 to 700 words. Use filler anecdotes of 
Christians in action and human interest tales 
from real life that illustrate a strong Christian 
point, up to 300 words. Also crossword and 
quiz puzzles with Biblical or Christian life basis. 
Do not use poetry and buy photographs only on 
arrangement. Report within 3 weeks. Payment 
is $13.50 to $17.50 for 1500-word fiction and 
articles, others according to material.” 


Onward, 8 N. Sixth Street, Richmond 9, Va 
Mary Garland Taylor, Editor. Issued weekly; 
5c a copy; $1.50 a year. “All material should be 
slanted to 12, 13 and 14-year-old boys and girls. 
The characters do not necessarily have to be in 
this age range, but it is better if the main ones 
are teen-agers. However, the subject matter 
must be appealing to the early teens and tht 
language must be theirs. Settings should ordi- 
narily be within their own experience. Al 
stories must be interesting. Though they need 
not be religious in theme, they should make the 
Christian way of life appealing. The character 
must observe principles of Christian living, and 
the implications must show the value of Christian 
experiences in preference to non-Christian. Thert 
should be no moralizing. Articles should treat 
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Pioneer, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 


vsccu | 7 Pa. Aurelia E. Reigner, Editor. Issued | FREE LESSON: HOW TO WRITE GAGS 


from t weekly; $1.10 a year. “We want 1500 to 2500 . . . & wide open (ppportunity for fun and profit. 


angelica word stories and serials of 2 to 10 chapters, with on enjoy reo x UDGE, syndicates My them: 


rds am no chapter longer than 2500 words. Also 500 to righted GAG-MAKER brings you ideas easily. Send 


dotes ¢ 1000 word articles on any subject of interest to for details and FREE 


° , : a SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
teen-age boys. Buy photographs and poetry. Re 468-WD, Indepe Bidg.. Colorade S 


NO EXCUSES 


The Sentinel, 161 Eighth Avenue North, Nash- because I don’t have to make them. My typing. is 
d accurate, service prompt. Spelling and grammatical 


ville 3, Tenn. Issued weekly; 19c a quarter; corrections free. 
bf ‘ York Secretarial — for out-of-town 
76c a year. “We use five or six serials each year, _— sogeatue 


1800 to 2000 words per chapter and five to ten LYNNE LOVELACE 
chapters; adventure, sports, interesting family 720 West 170th ed oan York 32, N. Y. 
life, school life, etc. Also forty or fifty short 


WRITE FOR BIG (=-2 
MONEY Co ar tes nica 


on how I can train for a permanent and 


WRITERS ARE NEEDED FOR THE highly paid future in radio in my spare 
BIGGEST BOOM IN RADIO HISTORY 


Our complete course in Radio Writing can train you for the 
highly paid jobs in radio, or as free-lance writers who SELL. 


OUR SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS PROVE THIS 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


est tales 
Christian port in 4 to 6 weeks. Payment is Yac a word 


ord ana and up and 10c a line for verse, on acceptance.” 
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PUBLICITY 


Is a detour from fiction, but may be the answer while 
waiting for fiction stories to click 
Send = for Free Pamphlet, CITY Is 
ROFITABLE.” No obligation 


STREAM LINED PUBLICITY COURSE 


Frank C. Sullivan Dept. D 
1130 Sacramento St. San Francisco 8, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


MINOR CORRECTIONS ORIGINAL AND CARBON 
ALL WORK oe READ EXTRA FIRST PAGE 

50c PER 1,000 WORDS MAILED FLAT 
DISCOUNT ON BOOK LENGTHS POETRY, Ic A LINE 


meron CALLANAN 
2200 WEST 65th S CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
” Woodbine 5251 











WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. REMEMBER only a selling car- 
toonist IN NEW YORK CITY knows the needs of 
N. Y. markets. Sell the big magazines. Sends 25c in 


coin. Mail today. 
DON ULSH 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept. W, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 








TALENTED 
AUTHORS 


Will Help You 


A Staff from Among the Best 
Writers in Hollywood 


Literary Critics — Story Analysts 


Story specialists, all masters in their re- 
spective writing fields. Published novelists. 
Writers with numerous story credits—novels, 
short stories, screen, radio, stage— 


Such are the high-calibre writers and critics 
who will redraft your manuscript, or advise 
and direct you, help you achieve success in 
your chosen profession—writing. All work is 
personally supervised by Mr. Ballenger. 


GHOST WRITING, any subject, from 
outline, synopsis, or idea. Novels, short 
stories, articles. No job too big. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. BOOKS ILLUSTRATED and 
PRINTED. Also sales assistance. 


Only manuscripts or ideas of real merit 
considered. Please write letter giving details 
of help required. Send manuscript if you 
wish. Mr. Ballenger will reply personally, 
and send his beautiful illustrated 3000-word 
brochure. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World, Rm. 102-D 
Hollywood 28, California—Phone HI 0193 





stories of 1800 to 2000 words, seasonal, special 
day, solutions of boy or girl (8-12 years) prob. 
lems, adventure, sports, camping, family and 
school life. Also 100 to 500 word articles; 
missionary, nature, humor, things to do or make, 
interesting people, seasonal interest. Buy photo. 
graphs and poetry. Report usually in 6 weeks, 
Payment is Yec a word and up, on acceptance, 
Out of market until January 1, 1949.” 


Seventeen, 11 W. 42nd Street, New York City 
18. Helen Valentine, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use material of 
interest to girls of high school age. Want stories 
about adolescent situations, experiences, prob- 
lems ; teen-ager point of view preferred. Comedy 
as well as serious material desired. From short- 
short to novelette length; average 3200-3500 
words. Non-fiction jis practically all staff-written. 
Buy photographs for special features, but no 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Good rates, on 
acceptance.” 


Stories, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 
7, Pa. Elizabeth M. Cornelius, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; 60c a year. “‘We want 800-word stories: 
Bible, religious, make-believe, animal, seasonal. 
Also nature, historical, informational articles up 
to 500 words. Buy 4, 8, 12 and 16-line poems, 
but no photographs. Report in a month. Pay- 
ment is Yec a word and up and 10c a line for 
verse, On acceptance.” 


Storytime, 161 Eighth Avenue North, Nash- 
ville 3, Tenn. Issued weekly; 13c a quarter; 52c 
a year. “We use approximately 100 short stories 
suited to children 3 to 5 or 6 to 8 years of age. 
Seasonal, special day, solutions to .child prob 
lems, nonsense, animal, adventure on child level, 
home, school, kindergarten. Must have plot, 
500 to 650 words. Also missionary, flower, bird, 
animal, things to do or make articles, 100 to 
250 words. Buy photographs and poetry. Report 
usually in 6 weeks. Payment is Yec a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 


’Teens, 1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. Kenneth L. Wilson, Editor. Issued weekly; 
95c a year. “We want boy and girl stories, 2000 
words, for readers 12 to 15 years old; social 
action, stories with spiritual impact. Reader 
must be made to feel problem at issue. Also 
‘Boys Who Hit the Mark’ articles of 700 words 
and how-to-make articles of 900 words. Buy 
poetry but very few photographs. Report in two_ 
or three weeks. Payment is $15 and up for 
stories, $4 for ‘Boys Who Hit the Mark’ articles, 
$5 and up for how-to-make articles, and about 
50c a line for poetry, by 5th of month following 
purchase.” 


Young America, 32 E. 57th Street, New York 
City 22. Mary Hoctor, Fiction Editor. Issued 
weekly during school term; 45c per term. “We 
want stories of 1200 words on anything of in- 
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“We 
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terest to boys and girls in early teens ; adventure, 
mystery, school, but very light on dating. No 
non-fiction used from outside sources. Report in 
about three weeks. Payment is $50 per story, on 
acceptance.” 


Young America Readers, 32 E. 57th Street, 
New York City 22. Nancy Larrick, Editor. Is- 
sued weekly; $1.40 a year. “We use 2 or 3- 
installment fiction, 300 words per installment: for 
age level from grades 4 to 5 of interest to both 
boys and girls. We are pretty well stocked up 
for this year, however, and it would be the ex- 
ceptional story which would interest us. While 
the two or three installments do total 600 to 
900 words, unless they are broken up we can’t 
use them. Articles are staff-written. Buy photo- 
graphs, but almost never buy poetry. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is approximately $15 an 
installment of 300 words.” 


Young People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Rev. William J. Jones, 
Editor. Issued weekly; 8c a copy; 85c a year. 
“We want well-written stories, 1800 to 2000 
words, for young people aged 16 to 23. Occa- 
sionally we accept exceptional serials of not more 
than 4 to 6 parts. Spiritual emphasis in stories 
must be an integral part of the plot. Also use 
feature articles up to 1500 words on important 
evangelical Christian leaders and organizations ; 
Christian evidences, Biblical history, and geo- 
graphy. Buy photographs and 4 or 5-stanza 
poems. Report within a month. Payment is 
Yac to %c a word, depending upon merit of 
manuscript.” 


Youth’s Story Paper, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Rev. William J. Jones, 
Editor. Issued weekly; 8c a copy; 85c a year. 
“We want well-written stories, 
words, for younger children from about 8 to 15 
years of age. Spiritual emphasis in stories must 
be an integral part of the plot. Also use articles of 
1000 words on important evangelical Christian 
leaders and organizations; Christian evidences, 
Biblical history, and geography. Buy photo- 
graphs and 4 or 5-stanza poems. Report within a 
month. Payment is Yac to %c a word, depend- 
ing upon merit of manuscript.” 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


All Sports, 241 Church Street, New York 
City 13. Robert W. Lowndes, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 15c a copy; 60c a year. “We use 
short stories up to 5000 words and novelettes 
from 7,000 to 12,000 words. Major sports, base- 





KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Individual criticism given by a selling 
writer. Editing, revision, scleaieas on 
short fiction, articles, radio scripts, plays. 
Ghostwriting. 

Criticism fee: $1 per thousand words to 
5000; 50c per thousand thereafter. 
Prompt service. 

Free reading-and report on novels. Sales help. 
Write for Folder 
5002 Laurel Canyon Bivd., Phone SU 13458 
North Hollywood, California 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Promptly, neatly, accurately by professional typist. 
Pica or Elite type, good bond, extra first page, carbon 
copy, proof read, mailed flat with your original. 
Rates: 50¢ per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
45¢ per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


H. L. GREEN 


Box 704 Meridian, Miss. 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Our Students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Diamond Rings, Travel Trips, Fur Coats, 
Radio-Phonographs, Washing Machines, 
Watches and other tempting Prizes. 
You, too, can cash in on Contests—by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from 
the “School of the Stars" —the School 
America's Biggest Winners voted Best 
in 6 impartial, independent Polls. 

Write NOW for a FREE copy of the new- 
est "SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CON- 
TEST BULLETIN"—bringing you the finest 
Winning Help for the biggest contests 
now on. It's yours for the asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 
DEPT. D, 1015 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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TOOLS FOR YOUR CRAFT 


Confession Formula and Technic 

There’s Money in the Novelette.. 

The Novel: Plan and Production 
Enclosed Find Check: A Guide to Sales. 
How to Make Love iri the Pulps 

Basic Technic of Fiction 

Write Mystery Fiction 


HUGH L. PARKE WRITERS AGENCY 

389 TUXEDO AVENUE DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 

Manuscripts typed promptly and accurately with 

extra first page and carbon. 50c a thousand words. 


FRANCES L. GINGRICH 
19355 Patton Ave. Detroit 19, Mich. 


ot et et et 











E. JERVIS BLOOMFIELD 
Personal Attention 
CRITIC GHOST 


Educated in 4 countries; traveled on 4 continents. 
GABRIOLA ISLAND—BRITISH COLUMBIA 


EDITORS AGREE 


that a well typed manuscript aids in selling. My work is 
neatly, accurately, and promptly done. All work mailed 
flat with carbon and your original. Minor corrections in 
spelling and punctuation. Extra first and last page. 


50c per 1,000 words Te per line poetry 


ALWILDA WITMAN 
961 Nocta Street Ontario, Califernia 











Sell the Stories 
You Write! 


YOU CAN BECOME A SELLING WRITER 


Write all types of stories or specialize in a 
particular kind. Banish all doubt by working 
with highly ¢xperienced writer-instruetors who 
are sincerely interested in your output, your 
steady progress to regular sales. 

This is a new kind of training, offered you 
by one of the oldest and most able specialist- 
schoels, established a quarter century ago 
Among successful STC students are the awthors 
of eurrent best sellers, “Gus, the Great” by 
Thomas Duncan, “Step Down, Bider Brother” 
a, Josephina Niggli, and ‘“‘Wiltow Hill’ by 

yllis Whitney, winner of the $3500 Youth 
Poday award. 

Free test of your ability to see if you qualify 
for this superior training. Use the coupon 
below, 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1836 Champa Street Denver 2, Cetersde 





Please send me free booklet “The Past the 
— coupon for free indyee fans et oe 


NAME 





FULL ADDRESS. 








ball, football, and fight, are featured; next jp 
importance come tennis, auto-race, hockey and 
basketball. Minor sports welcome in the shor 
lengths. Stress should be laid on characteriza. 
tion and motivation, as well as the particular 
sport. The plot of the story should come from 
the lead character, rather than a ‘hero’ just being 
fitted into a plot. We want two-problem stories, 
that is: the leading character has a personal, off. 
field problem as well as a problem arising in his 
game performance; the two problems work 
against each other, in such a way that he must 
win, in the end, not only for the sake of his job, 
but for his own personal well-being. Thus, if he 
loses in the end, he has lost more than a job 
and more than a game or series of games. Love 
interest is all right when it belongs in the stor, 
is part of the protagonist’s problems; we’d rather 
not see romance, however, simply as window. 
dressing to a story which would be just as strong 
without it. A few humor and off-trail stories are 
used, but in the shorter lengths. Report within 
two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City 10. Raymond J. Brown, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
publish material in the following classifications: 
(1) Feature articles up to 3000 words dealing 
with the dramatic, humorous, and adventurous 
phases of fishing, hunting, etc. These articles 
must be accurate and informative and written so 
‘popularly’ that they will appeal alike both to 
the dyed-in-the-wool sportsman and to the lay- 
man. They must be profusely illustrated with 
unposed ‘action’ photographs of the finest 
quality; (2) Well-illustrated news articles up to 
3000 words of topical interest to sportsmen 
everywhere; (3) Personality sketches of 1000 
words or so telling of picturesque characters of 
the outdoors; (4) ‘How-to-make’ and ‘how-to-do’ 
articles of any length up to 3000 words giving 
specific, non-technica! information and practical 
hints on hunting, fishing, camping, woodcraft, 
target shooting, and the care and repair of 
firearms, fishing tackle, motor boats, hunting 
lodges, and every other sort of outdoor equip- 
ment. ‘Kinks’ describing emergency repairs made 
from odds and ends are especially desirable. 
Illustrations for these articles may be photo- 
graphs or rough sketches to be elaborated by 
staff artists; (5) 
encyclopedia or text-book material but vivid, 
readable, informative, well-illustrated articles pre- 
senting odd and curious facts about wildlife; 
(6) Articles describing odd adventures and ex- 
citing personal experiences in the outdoors. These 
need not be confined strictly to hunting and 
fishing, but must deal with incidents of interest 
to men used to shifting for themselves jn the 
wilds; (7) Brief, factual accounts (500 to 1000 
words) of TRUE personal experiences, either 
exciting or humorous, which will lend them- 
selves. to retelling by our artists in cartoon- 
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strip form. The emphasis here is on accuracy 
and completeness, and literary style will not 
count. No drawings need be submitted, but 

tographs of persons involved in the incident 
will be helpful to our artists; (8) Photographs. 
Single pictures, and sets that can be arranged in 
striking layouts to tell interesting stories of the 
outdoors. Report within two weeks. Payment is 
up to 10c a word, on acceptance.” 


Sports Fiction, 241 Church Street, New York 
City 13. Robert W. Lowndes, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 15c a copy; 60c a year. “Same re- 
quirements and rate of payment as All Sports.” 


Super Sports, 241 Church Street, New York 
City 13. Robert W. Lowndes, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 15c a copy; 60c a year. “Same re- 
quirements and rate of payment as All Sports.” 


“Little” -Magazines 


The American Pen Magazine, 1304 Race 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. Robert B. Smith, 
Editor. Issued monthly. “We ‘accept material 
written only by college and university students. 
Want original fiction of 1000 to 5000 words, 
with possible acceptance, upon occasion, of 
stories up to 15,000 words, which will be serial- 
ized. Although we will attempt to integrate the 
literary talent in our colleges, we will not con- 
fine our selections to the strictly literary story. 
Well-done formula, off-trail, character, and mood 
pieces will be welcomed. Also want sketches— 
characterizations, travel pieces, impressions, con- 
taining a new angle; personal experiences— 
stories of adventure or commonplace activities of 
outstanding interest; anecodotes—no longer than 
150 words and will not require extensive treat- 
ment; poetry—narrative and lyric lines of merit 
will be accepted. No payment.” 


Of-Trail Review, P. O. Box 1, Greenville, 
Texas. J. Monroe Sullivan, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “While our 
fictional interests are confined to suspense-ladened 
mysteries, iconoclastic phantasies, and ‘love 
stories’ that contain more cynicism than senti- 
ment, we do not impose such narrow restric- 
tions upon the subject matter of articles; and 
all forms of poetry appeal to us. No manuscript 
should exceed 7000 words, and prospective con- 
tributors are cautioned against long philosophic 
digressions. Our only tabus are gross obscenity, 
atheism, and irrational anti-Americanism. Report 
within 24 to 36 hours. No payment except con- 
tributors’ copies.” 





Your Magazine Material 
Or Book Manuscripts 


persistently presented to the most suitable mar- 
kets will bring you those checks you've been 
trying to get. 

Beginners or established writers save time spent 
in mailing and remailing manuscripts. The dis- 
couragement of a few rejections is eliminated. 
Do you realize the advantages of having an 
agent strategically located in relation to more 
than 400 editorial checkbooks? | have this ad- 
vantage (as shown on my unique map, sent to you 
upon request.) 

The back of the map shows how we help you get 
your share of the checks. NOW IS THE TIME 
to start with an established agent who will handle 
your scripts promptly and effectively. 

Careful consideration given to all requests for 
information. 
Typing service at regular rates. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 
"If it can be sold—lI can sell it.” 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurately typed copy on best quality, 16 pound 
bond. Minor corrections. Extra first and last pages. 


Mailed flat. 
45¢ per 1000 words. Free carbon. 


Verse 1c per line. 


RUTH ARNOLD 











760 N. Ramona Ave. 


CHECK A DAY! 


Article writers in every state and even foreign 
countries, from Hollywood authors to prison ia 
mates, are clamoring for "CHECK A DAY FOR 
FILLERS" because this guide gives three features: 
1. How to “dig up" and write magazine fillers; 
2. 365 subjects, one a day, for a year; and 
3. The leading markets for these short articles, 
paying up to !0c per word. Complete, 50c. 

"99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE,” «@ 
short-cut to success in newspaper and magezne 
columning. It solves problems of what to write 
about, the preparation, and how and where to 
sell columns. Only 50c. 

"$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA,” a 
course in camera journalism, plus forty ways to 
make photographs pay. Special 50c. 

"HOW TO OPERATE A NEWSPAPER CLIP- 
PING SERVICE” explains in detail a home busi- 
ness with your own hours and no boss. Ideal 
part-time work for writers. 25c. 

“THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER," « “must” for 
all authors. Writing is a business, so keep a 
complete record. What are your profits and 
losses? What are your income tax exemptions? 
A bookkeeping system and also a manuseript 


record. $1.00. 
All for $2.50 


FRANK A. DICKSON 


1006-A Elizabeth St., Dept. BD, Anderson, $. C. 








Pomona, Calif. 
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2,500 MARKETS 
FOR WRITERS 


THE 
WRITER'S MARKET 


- »- « has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


be only up-to-date, complete and accurate. writ- 
er’s market directory is The Writer's Market, This 
has been checked and double-checked by hundreds of 
editors, by our own market agents, and by our own 
editorial staff. It is the only up-to-date market direc- 
tory, and the best one ever offered writers. 

In this book we have put out many new features 
suggested by our readers, and improved the last edi- 
tion on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new edi- 
tion of The Writer’s Market? Study its contents: 


@ Editorial requirements of every magazine and 
newspaper in the world carrying fiction; classi- 
fied, indexed, and stated in detail. 


Editorial requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied and stated in detail. 


Detailed editorial requirements of all book pub- 
lishers. 


Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 
Complete markets for photographs. 


Accurate copyright information written for us 
by the Register of Copyright. 


Complete listing of radio stations, networks, ad- 
vertising agencies, and radio syndicates. 


Play markets, Verse markets, House Organs, 
Comic Magazines, Cartoon and Gag Markets, 
and other interesting features. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


(0 Send me postpaid one copy of the revised 12th edi- 
tion of The Writer’s Market. I enclose $3.50. 


(J Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of “‘The 
Writer’s Market.’”’ 1 enclose $4.50 payment in full. 


My subscription is [) new ( renewal [] extension 








Pulp Magazines 


Blue Ribbon Western, 241 Church Street, New 
York City 13. Robert W. Lowndes, Editor, 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We 
feature a book-length novel in each issue, be 
tween 40,000 and 45,000 words in length, 
These stories take place in a timeless West, or if 
dates are to be used, between the period of the 
Gold Rush and the turn of the century. Stres 
should be laid on characterization and motiva 
tion; we want adult problems and _ believable 
situations, although these are action stories, 
which means that they should move along at 
a good pace, and require strong enough plots 
to carry considerable hard-hitting action. We 
like strong female characters in the stories—and 
particularly do not want the helpless, vapid 
Western heroine so often encountered; we do 
not care to see heroes who are unbelievably good 
and villains painted jet-black. We like to see 
the villain of the piece treated sympathetically 
in that his actions do not spring from some 
source of pure evil but from understandable 
motives. We do not want stories wherein the 
main theme is that of Indian wars or Indian 
fighting, although this may enter in as an in- 
cidental.. The Indians, as a whole, if brought 
into the story, should be treated sympathetically, 
and we do not want an Indian, a Mexican, a 
Negro, or any other minority individual as a 
main villain. We like to see mystery and/or 
humor angles worked into the stories, and any 
part of the old West, as background and any 
aspect of it as theme, is welcome. Short stories 
should be between 1000 and 5000 words. We 
also use fillers up to 1000 words and fact articles 
up to 2500 words, although shorter articles stand 
a better chance. Report within two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance ; rates 
for novels by special arrangement with pub- 
lisher.” 


Complete Cowboy Novel Magazine, 241 Church 
Street, New York City 13. Robert W. Lowndes, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 15c a copy; 60c a 
year. “Same requirements and rate of payment 
as Blue Ribbon Western.” 


Double Action Western, Real Western, and 
Western Action, 241 Church Street, New York 
City 13. Robert W. Lowndes, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “Same 
requirements and rates of payment as Blue 
Ribbon Western.” 





Professional TYPING Accurate 


Spare (and spur) your editor-publisher! Make your mss. 
professional—neat, accurate, correct in spelling, punctua- 
tion, grammar, expertly proofread. Pica type; good bond; 
free carbon, mailed flat with your original—promptly. 
60c per 1000 words, under 10,000; 

over 10,000, 55c per 1000 words. 


WIN SERVICE, Box 184, Winchester, Mass. 
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Western, 241 Church Street, New 
York City 13. ‘Robert W. Lowndes, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. 
“We use novelettes between 7000 and 12,000 
words and short stories up to 5000 words. Re- 
quirements for Western short stories are generally 
the same as for the book-length novels in Blue 
Ribbon Western, although, in the shorter lengths, 
we like to see off-trail ‘stories now and then. 
Report within two weeks. Payment is lc a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 


Famous 


Trade Journals 


Amusement Center, 225 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Ill. J. Harry Toler, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 50c a copy; $3.00 a year. ‘““‘We want 


articles, with a maximum length of 1500 words, . 


dealing with architecture, construction, furnish- 
ing, decoration, remodeling, management, and 
maintenance of ‘House Appeal’ in all places of 
public amusement. Buy glossy photos. Report 
in 30 days. Payment is lc a word on publication, 
for original manuscript, with or without by-line; 
where substantial re-write is required, Yac a 
word. Mill run photos, $2.00 each; special shots 
to order, maximum of $5.00 each.” 


Bottling Industry, 107 W. 43rd Street, New 
York City 18. Jack Wax, Editor. Issued bi- 
weekly; 35c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We want 


stories about soft drink producers. No 
Payment is 2c a word, 


short 
fiction or photographs. 
on publication.” 


107 W. 43rd Street, New 
York City 18. Jack Wax, Editor. Issued bi- 
weekly; 35c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We want 
stories about candy manufacturers and whole- 
salers. No fiction or photographs. Payment is 2c 
a word, on publication.” 


Candy Industry, 


Confectioners Journal, 437 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. Walter Wesley, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want manufacturing, management and merchan- 
dising articles, 1000 to 1500 words, covering 
wholesale and retail confectionery manufactur- 
ers. Occasionally buy photographs, depending 
on article. Report in 30 days. Payment is Ic 
and 2c a word, depending upon merit of article.” 


The Creamery Journal, Box 298, Waterloo, 
Iowa. Win F. Hanssen, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; 75c a year. “We use articles of 
interest to operators of creameries, as well as 
short news articles about details of erection and 
construction of new butter manufacturing plants. 
Buy photos of exterior views of modern cream- 
eries. Report within a short time. Payment on 
publication.” 
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—FREE. 





Here is the Easiest Way te 
WRITE /@ PAY 


I want to contact new writers interested in 
cashing hundreds of checks of $1 to $100, 
offered each month. No previous experi- 


Send 
postcard for information. 


Saunders M. Cummings 


468-W Independence Bldg., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


-FREE- 


INFORMATION 
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Drug Merchandising, 481 University Avenue, 
Toronto 2, Ont., Canada. F. M. Shore, Editor. 
Issued semi-monthly ; 20c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“Nearly all our feature article requirements are 
carried out on a special assignment basis. We 
buy very few manuscripts submitted on specula- 
tion. We have a number of writers in the U. S. 
who, from time to time, submit their manuscripts 
or suggestions and these are already more than 
meeting our requirements of outside material.” 


Handbags, Illustrated, 19 W. 44th Street, New 
York City 18. Sandra Munsell, Editor, Issued 
monthly; $6.00 a year. “‘We feature fashion pho- 
tographs, merchandising stories, promotion ideas, 
articles on store lighting and modernization, etc. 
We want interviews with buyers or merchandise 
managers of recognized handbag stores or de- 
partments which analyze their merchandising 
policies and operation, describing type of mer- 
chandise carried, whether brand names featured, 
how physical set-up of department promotes 
sales, special promotions undertaken, type and 
frequency of advertising (i. e. newspaper, radio 
spots, etc.), whether college shop, teen shop and 
other specialized fields are maintained by hand- 
bag ‘dept. or store; buyer’s feelings about new 
style trends, about market conditions; buyer’s 
ideas on what manufacturers might do to pro- 
duce more retail sales, etc. Lengths, about 1700 
to 2500 words; use photographs of store ex- 
terior, department interior and buyer. Buy pho- 
tographs, if necessary, but these are usually avail- 
able at store. Payment is 1c a word, on publi- 
cation.” 


Harvard Business Review, Soldiers Field P. O., 
Boston 63, Mass. Edward C. Bursk, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly ; $1.50 a copy; $6.00 a year. 
“We want articles, 4000 to 10,000 words, on 
subjects of special interest to businessmen of 
broad gauge. No photographs. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is $40 to $75, on acceptance.” 


Juvenile Merchandising, 114 E. 32nd Street, 
New York City 16. Elvira Grippa, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We 
want 800-1000-word articles, with two or three 
photos, on outstanding nursery furniture depart- 
ments or stores—merchandising, promotion, dis- 
play ideas, etc. Interviews with nursery furni- 
ture buyers (in department stores) are good. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is lc a word and 
$2.50 per photo used, on publication.” 


Manufacturing Confectioner, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago 6, Ill. C. C. Hall, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
fact articles of 1500 words on candy production, 
packaging, merchandising, distribution. Articles 
must be factual, know-how type. Buy photo- 
graphs. Report in 1 to 3 weeks. Payment is Ic 
a word and up, on publication, depending on 
value and amount of rewrite needed.” 


Modern Pharmacy, Parke, Davis & Company, 


62 


Detroit 32, Mich. George A. Bender, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; circulates to all retail drug 
stores in U. S. and Canada. “We want 600-1200. 
word articles pertaining to retail drug business ; 
constructive, no lampooning. Buy photographs 
with articles. Report in 1 to 3 weeks. Payment 
is 3c a word -for first 1000 words and 2c a word 
over 1000 words, on acceptance; $5 for each 
published picture, unless otherwise arranged.” 


Modern Syndicate Selling (formerly Syndicate 
Selling), 261 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
Ruth F. Murphy, Editor. Issued monthly; 25¢ 
a copy; $2.50 a year. ‘“‘We use material for 
chain variety store salesgirls. However, we are 
currently overstocked and won’t be in market 
for five or six months. Buy photographs only in 
conjunction. with articles. Report in about two 
weeks. Payment is 2c to 2¥c a word.” 


National Bottlers’ Gazette, 80 Broad Street, 
New York City 4. M. J. Becker, Managing Edi- 
tor; J. E. Stevens, Staff Editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want feature 
material, which is anything interesting and in- 
formative, uncommon, and/or unusual, regard- 
ing the bottled soft drink industry. Although 
we have a nation-wide force of field correspond- 
ents, we will continue to give careful considera 
tion to all manuscripts submitted by all writers.” 


The Retail Bookseller, 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 3. Francis Ludlow, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. ‘“‘We want 
articles, 1200-1500 words and up, on book rent 
ing or selling—strictly commercial. Rarely buy 
photographs. Report in a week or two. Pay- 
ment is a minimum of lc a word, on accept 
ance.” 


Tile and Till, Box 618, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
B. R. Mull, Editor. “We use articles on drug 
store operation. Buy photographs and occasion- 
ally buy poetry if it relates to the drug store. 
Report in one day. . Pay top rates for its field.” 


Tire, Battery, and Accessory News (formerly 
Tire Rebuilders News), 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 16. D. W. Clephane, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
are interested in ‘how they did it’ feature stories 
on operation of successful tire dealers or super 
service stations who have a well-rounded diversi- 
fied sales program. Buy photographs. Report in 
30 days. Payment is lc a word, on publication.” 


Western Flying, 4328 Sunset Blvd., Los An- 
geles 27, Calif. Fred T. Russell, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want 
feature articles on Western aviation subjects, 
civil or military. However, in all cases this is 
done only on assignment (first writing explana- 
tion to editor to see if suitable). Buy photo 
graphs only with articles. Report in a week. 
Payment is made on publication strictly on basis 
of merit, although it usually averages around 
1%c a word.” 
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TEST YOUR MONEY-MAKING 
APTITUDE 


FREE! 








Frederick Palmer 
President of Storycrafters Guild 


(Not connected with any other school or 


institution since 1928.) 


This free test will tell you whether you 
can learn how to make money at writ- 
ing. Simply mail the coupon below for 
the Storycrafters Guild psychological 
Personality Quiz and Aptitude Test, 
designed by FREDERICK PALMER 
to uncover new writers .. . the result 
of kis 30 years’ experience in teaching 
all forms of creative writing. 


It costs you nothing to answer this 
writing test, yet you will receive a 
personal written report on your po- 
tentialities as a writer —a frank eval- 
uation of your ability to learn the 
technique of writing for publication 

. all without obligation until you 
decide to enroll as a Student-Member 
of Storycrafters Guild. 


Once you pass this test and qualify 
for Student-Membership you are elig- 
ible to take America’s finest home- 
study training in creative writing .. . 
providing the utmost personal atten- 
tion as well as the finest guidance and 
constructive criticism. 


No finer home-study course is avail- 
able, and as would be expected, Story- 
crafters Guild tuition is in line with 
the superior quality of the training 
offered. You will learn to write in a 
professional and profitable way. You 
can earn while you learn, whether you 
wish to write spare time articles and 
“fillers” or aspire to write stories for 
Magazines, radio or motion pictures. 
Never before has the demand been 
so great. Never have so many people 
earned so much money at writing. 


If you find yourself unable to obtain 
full value from Storycrafters Guild 
training, then you may terminate your 
training and membership at any time 
without further obligation. 


Here’s what a former National Vice- 
President of the League of American 
Penwomen has to say about Story- 


crafters Guild: 


“If the cost of the 
new Frederick Pal- 
mer Course and 
Service in Story- 
craft were three 
times what it is, I 
would still highly 
recommend it, for it 
leads the way to 
writing salable stor- 
ies—it guides the 
student to a profitable career,” 


ADELINE MARSHALL 
DURLIN 


No agent will call. Storycrafters su- 
perlative training and lifetime guid- 
ance is all conducted by mail (airmail 
East of Rockies), and no one will call 
at your home. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT INGREDIENT IS “ACTION” 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 





a S Cons. “a W-22 


Holl 
S617 Volywood.B 


Without obligation me send FREE psychological 
Personality Quiz, Aptitude Test and details of 
Home-Study Creative Writing Course. 


Mr. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest_ is much greater than 
that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box number, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for November issue 
must reach us by October 5. 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence and 
collaborations. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, national 
friendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, 
dream books, professional advisors without 
graduate degrees. (Critics, typists, correspond- 
ence courses, and literary agents may use dis- 
play advertising only.) 











BUY A FLORIDA RETREAT—small furnished home. 
Electricity, gas, bath, 8 acres beautiful woods. 
Tropical flowers, small creek. $4000.00. W. A. 
Fulton, Brooksville, Florida. 


MISS B of the Pigtail and Penny Candy Crew is 
tired of horn rimmed glasses and arithmetic. 
Wants new position, Degree in journalism and 
advertising. Limited experience. Willing to learn. 
Age 23. Box O-4, 


ILLUSTRATE YOUR, JUVENILE BOOKS with nat- 
ural, realistic photographs of children, animals. 
Reasonable rates, or royalty share. Send synopsi« 
list possible illustrations for free estimate, M. 

owiand, 153 Marion Avenue, Pasadena 4, 
California. 


EDITORS ATTENTION—Need Washington cover- 
age? Competent business journalist available for 
spot news, special articles. Albert Keshen, 17523 
Que St., Northwest, Washington, D,. C. 


MSS. WANTED, “HOW TO” SUBJECTS, for sho 
useful, mail-order books. Send query, stating 
subject. Cardinal Book Company, 366 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1948 YEARBOOK, Seventh 
annual edition, $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. WD1, 
Pence, Wisconsin. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
braries (English or foreign languages) accurately, 
comprehensibly done. PUBLISHER’S SERVICE: 
expert, reliable indexing, proofreading, copy edit- 
ing. Reasonable tates; reliable, prompt service. 
Div. G, Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


IDEAL 20 A. OZARK RETREAT, for jaded minds. 
c/o M, Fuchs, Doniphan, Missouri. 


AUTHOR, EX-GI, 32, single, college background, 
good appearance, bored with life. Seeks unusual, 
romantic, or extraordinary mission or commission. 
Will go anywhere. Expect expenses plus sufficient 
reimbursement depending upon assignment. Frank 
and complete exchange of particulars possible. Alli 
replies confidential, ox O-3. 


POETS! Your poems beautifully illustrated in water- 
colors for framing. Hand-lettered, 9x12, $1.45. 
Lovely for gifts. Craft Studio, 51 Amos Garrett 
Blvd., Annapolis, Md. 
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FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs, 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


NEW YORK MAGAZINE REPRESENTATIVE avail. 
able—Will place publications on New York news. 
1 Prec, basis—all offers considered, 

ox C-1, 


CARTOONISTS, GAGWRITERS! 
Prospectus, leinman, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00, House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


FOR TEN CENTS: Sample copy “Amateur Camera 
Journalist & Feature Writer.’’ Holden, Publisher, 
Germantown 1, Tenn. 


GUARANTEED TYPEWRITER RIBBON RENEWER 
—Year’s supply, 50c. Hirsch, Spring Valley, N. Y, 


TRADE AMERICAN CALIGRAPH, forerunner of 
the typewriter, real antique, for crime, sex, as. 
tronomy, nature books, telescope. Cecil de Vada, 
Russell, Minn. 


STENOGRAPHERS & TYPISTS—My booklet 
“Public Stenography and Public Mimeographing” 
recommended by local Chamber of Commerce to 
every Chamber of Commerce in America, Orders 
are pouring in; most of these are interested solely 
in Chapter dealing with “Tricks of the Trade” 
that give your mimeographing that professional 
look even if you’re only modérately good. Te 
anyone wishing to enter the Public Stenography 
and Public Mimeographing field, my booklet will 
be of even greater value and worth far more tha 
the three bucks for the booklet. Includes inside 
dope on “Prices to Charge,” an item that make 
or breaks a Public Stenographer. i 
ahead, get YOUR order in 
STENOGRAPHER, 210 CMJ Bank Blidg., Newport 
News, Virginia. 


BUTCHERS, BAKERS, CANDLESTICK MAKERS, 
etc. Who is your patron saint and when is his 
feast day? Send 25c for list. Research, 508 £ 
Broadway, Brownfield, Texas. 


CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY analysis from 
handwriting, $1.00. 41 years serving public, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. G. W. Berryman, 1113 
—8W, Seattle 99, Wash. 


YOUR NAME and address printed across the top 
of 50 Government Postals, $1.00 Postpaid. Sam- 
ples. Vaughn Dorsett, Ramseur, North Carolina 


HAND-PAINTED, watercolor landscapes. 12” x 19. 
Make lovely Christmas presents. $5.00 each 
Prepaid. Anita Brqwn, Route 1, Salisbury, Mé 


GENTLEMAN, former editor, enjoys friendly cor- 
réspondence. Interested literary pursuits, arts, 
photography, travel, people. Box O-1. 


GUAM or HONOLULU POSTMARK—yYour letters 
mailed from Guam or Honolulu—25c each—five 
ee dollar. John Wallace, Box 3774, Honoluls, 


Join Now! Free 
1735-N Bronson Avenue, 


$200 IN CASH PRIZES for best entries on “Why 
I Recommend the Contest Hobby.” Details i 
Healy’s PRIZE WINNER, 332 B East 52, Seattle 
5, Wash. Current copy, 25c. 


CARTOON GAGWRITERS—Learn secrets that sd 
my stuff to top markets regularly. Send $1.00 & 
paitp fomee, 3016 Meadowlark Place, Harris 
urg, Pa. 


MR. BUSINESS MAN: Want assistance? Your peas 
written? Or rewritten? Your articles? Talk Topic 
and speeches mended? Let an experienced Eng 
teacher help you in presenting your views on vi 
subjects, Rolin O oon, Arcanum, Ohio. 


YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy 
sys, $1.00 minimum. Emelyn Petersen, 604 
Dorchester, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks 
rewriting news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “Ti 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 
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EMCEE MAGAZINE, Containing monologues, paro- 
dies, comedy. Copy, 10c. Emcee, WD, 1508 South 
Homan, Chicago 23. 


GIRL ASSISTANT wanted by outstanding young 

outdoor writer (upper Mid-west). Girl with 
country background given preference. Writing 
experience unnecessary. No smokers. Box 0-2. 


you CAN—Rent, buy, sell or swap_ instructive 
books and courses on writing at Smith’s, 84 
Washington St., Peabody, Mass. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas a specialty. Don Frankel. 1508-W 
South Homan, Chicago 23. 


PERSONALIZED PENCILS; Dixon’s No. 2 Lead. 
Your name printed in Silver on 4 pencils, 25c. 
One dozen, 60c. Two dozen, $1.00, Edward Cook, 
51 Martin Avenue, Saratoga Springs, New York. 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Dissolving group has new copies for 
sale, $8, each set, C.O.D. preferred. Address Betty 
Isaacs, Room 804, 342 Madison Ave., New York 17. 


AIR KING WIRE RECORDER. May be operated 
from car battery, $139 delivered. Mitchell Met- 
zarek, 2174 Melvina Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois. 


SAVE 50% POPULAR CIGARS. Resagos. Only 5c. 
Free Catalog trial offer. Sidney Ram, 156 N. 
Franklin, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


PLAY HORSES? Do you understand speed, weight 
conditions, class? Write for free details. Box O-6. 


INTERESTED IN FOREIGN EMPLOYMENT? List- 
ings for men and women in Bulletin 41-A. 175 
firms in oil, manufacturing, mining, construction, 
etc., with foreign projects and branches, and 
sample application forms. Dollar Cash (COD: 
1.27). Foreign Service Institute. Postal Drawer 
3980, Miami 25, Florida. 


CHARMING FELT LAPEL Dolls, Handmade Colonial 
Dress, 3 inches, wear on Coat, 75c; Lovely Felt 
Lapel Coin Purse, 3 inches, wear on coat, 50c; 
100 Money Making Suggestions, 50c. Alice’s 
Hobby Shop, 461 13th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WIDOW, mature, now in California, free to go 
anywhere, would like to do serious writing but 
needs stimulating, congenial companionship. Any- 
one else similarly situated? Box O-7. 


SWAP TIES—Send six and $1.00. Receive six 
different. Whee!, Box 143, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


NEED VITAMINS? LACK PEP, VITALITY? Send 
no money. You try them before you buy them. 
If you suffer from fatigue, nerves, run-down con- 
dition due to a vitamin deficiency, try potent 
“‘Magills’” B-Complex for seven days. No risk. 
Simply send name and address. If they help, pay 
only $1.00. Otherwise return unused portion. 
Write: Magill Vitamin Company, Drawer 430-L 
Springfield, Missouri. 


ENJOY “FOREVER AMBER”? Get a list of 120 
— books, 50c. B-127, Station E, Columbus 5, 
io. 


CHESS PLAYERS— Play chess nationwide with 
seasoned or novice opponents by mail. Exchange 
ideas, local color with thoughtfel players. Courier 
Chess Club, (W) 44 Delmar St., San Francisco 
17, California. 


GAG WRITERS for spot cartoons. Liberal percentage 
= ape. Write for further information. 
ox O-5. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION BOOKS for authorship. All 
fields of writing. Catalog free. Humanity Press, 
220 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


“WANNA STOP SMOKING—FOR GOOD!” Send 
50c, ou’ll thank me or your money will be 
refunded. Edward Keller, 231 Ocean Avenue, 
Brooklyn 25, New York. 





WRITER’S SERVICE 


200 S. 7th St., Dept. 15 


ST. Lous 2, MO. 
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COURSES—Only $5 


Teach yourself to write—and save 
$$. Clever new approach. W.F.W. 
sold in 1 week! Journali 3 
Short-short story —$5. Textbooks 
FREE with each course. 


FOY EVANS Americus, Ga. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


College Graduate 
Minor Corrections 
35c per 1,000 words—one carbon 
Mimeograph Quotations 


CHARLANA bas 


532 Walnut Ave. irmont, W. Va. 













WRITERS ARE BORN NOT MADE 
If this is your belief you will not bother te read this ad; 
but, if you are — ~~ - th ry ~ short 
sto tin: are iD a 
SA AE 
help you get started writing the type of ion macst 
suited to you. 
ZEIGER HAY SCHOOL OF CREATIVE WRITING 
1200 W. Kirk — Sen Antonie, Texas 






















for Authors 

e print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 

k and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 
The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphiet Distributing Co., Inc. 

313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 


ALOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
Wi 


Ff 



















342 Madison 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 


pert. Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 
VAnderbilt 6-0492 


Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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and Grapho Analyst FREE. 
A..G.A. Ine., Dept. 102, Wilholt Bidg., Springfield, Mo. 
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UP_TO $10.00 A DAY FROM EACH NEWSPAPFR 


Over 12,000 dailies and weeklies in U.S. and 
Canada alone. Self-Syndicate your own cclumns, 
cartoons, verse, fillers, stories, articles, comics— 
to a chain of newspapers. That’s how ©. O. 
McIntyre and others got started! New 5,000- 
word Folio compiled by our staff, “How to Self- 
Syndicate Your Own Material,” is the most com- 
te work of its kind. Includes Self-Syndicate 
rocedure, Selling Prices Schedule, Sample Agree- 
ment Form, Model Letters to Editors. Make the 
established syndicates notice you! Complete Folio 
$2.00 postpaid—refunded if requested. Free copy 
dea-Sources for Newspaper Features” 
included with Folio. Supply limited. Order now. 
American Features Syndicate, Desk 180, 1990 
Como Ave., St, Paul 8, Minn. 


INTERESTED IN A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN? 
Operate a pleasant, permanent, worthwhile mailing 
list and addressing service from your home or 
P. O. Box, Our new Royal Addresser at $45.00 
prints 100 times from master copy, 1000 names 
per hour. A card will bring full details. Went. 
a & Co., List Brokers, Box 3934, Miami 24, 

a. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
home or office, in a new duplicating Service for 


Advertisers. Particulars Free. Cartoon-Ad-Sery. 
ice Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 

WOMAN, 35, invites intelligent correspondents. 
Box O-8. 

BEGINNERS ATTENTION! Plots for love stories, 
$2 each. Counselor, Shadow Lake, Gloverville, 


South Carolina, 


YOUNG WIDOW needs $5,000.00 to develop 40 
acres. Have you any ideas? Peggy Buddenberg, 
Hamilton, Missouri. 


WINTER AND WRITE at Mary Robinson’s Icicle 
Rest Home, Leavenworth, Washington. 


EVERY PROBLEM has a solution. 
Experience makes me a_ wise, compassionate, 
understanding confidante. Fee, two dollars. Time 
element limitless. ‘‘Counselor,”’ 3906 Hadley 
Square, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 


WHERE TO FIND 20 perfect specimens of modern 
short story in the Bible. Send 25c to Research, 
508 E. Broadway, Brownfield, Texas. 


FREE HELP TO WINNING SUCCESS. Read Martha 
Winner’s monthly feature in MHealy’s PRIZE 
WINNER, 332B East 52, Seattle 5, Washington. 
Current copy, 25c. 


SONGS PLUGGED. Don Frankel, 
Homan, Chicago 23. 


PLOTTO, $5.00; Trial and Error, $1.50; Thesaurus, 
$1.00. Others. Kelley, Box 602, Amarillo, Texas, 


KNOW YOURSELF, for success! Personal analysis 
ef your handwriting, $1.00, Sylvia Ann Barber, 
Lisle, Hlinois. 

FIGHT ANTI-SEMITISM. Stop Winrods, Gerald 

L. K. Smiths, etc. Smash phoney “Nationalism.” 

Editor knows inside of inside from experience. 

Starting paper against anti-Semitism. Needs dona- 

tions—$1.00 to $5,000. Needs auto, typewriters, 

mimeograph. Help Irishman slap down phonies. 

Richard Briley, III, Montgomery, Louisiana. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets, 
50c. “The ural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from _ small 
publications, 25c. Gloria Press, 192614 Bonsallo, 
Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


NOT SATISFIED WITH $3.00 a day paradise? 
Must earn it while enjoying? Box D, Lake City, 
Colorado. 





Let’s find yours. 


1508-W South 





HUMAN SCIENCE; hygiene. Scientific facts. Vast 
encyclopedia. Books 35 cents each, List free. 


Science Editions, Vida, Alabama. 


IS THERE A SHY, UNSOCIABLE introvert-girl, 
dreamer, idealist, Nature-lover, anxious earn living 





at home? (Preferably typing, revision, ghost- 
writing, etc. Be independent!)* Can _ furnish 
amazing »ooks, ideas, cheap-diet hints to right 


person (i.en too). My food-cost 8c day! Theodore 
Dufur, £0124% Portola Ave., Los Angeles 32. 


FEATURL WRITING—Question & answer method. 
Compiete, $1.50. Includes postage. 1833 Almansor 
St., Alhambra, California. 


INCREASE YOUR VOCABULARY by this simple 
methoc. Experienced writer, editor, and lecturer 
shows now. Send $1.00 to Mullhaven Farm, Route 
9, Box 319A, Indianapolis 44, Indiana, for copy- 
righted booklet “Words Work Wonders.” 
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BOOKLET, “Working Your Way Through College,” 
$1.00. Lee Dickinson, Box 385, Hampton, Virginia. 


100 EARN MONEY AT HOME Offers, 25c, Home- 
work news, Desk B, 814 44th Avenue, San 
Francisco. 





LEARN GAGWRITING. Send 10c for interesting 
particulars and entertaining humor magazine. Don 
Frankel, WD, 1508 South Homan, Chicago 23. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, page 73. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 





PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING WILL HELP YOU 
SELL. Writecraft, with 12 years’ experience, edi- 
torial writing, selling background, will develop 
your story idea into a powerfully plotted emotion- 
ally appealing, balanced professional outline. We 
plot for selling writers and can help you. Send 
your story idea and $3.00. We will do the rest, 
guaranteeing satisfaction. Write Steger, Illinois. 


WOULD IT HELP TO TALK IT OVER confiden- 
tially by mail with an understanding person? If 
so, write Florence Gunn, Beaconsfield, lowa. Vol- 
untary pay basis. 


BACHELOR WANTS FEMININE secretary, under 
30: collaborate with writer, manage home. Salary 
open, Jack Adler, Clatskanie, Oregon. 


COOK’S PLOTTOS, $7.50; Bartlett’s Familiar Quo- 
tations, $4.00; Plot Genies, $7.50. 3,000 other 
bargains. Large list, 10c. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, 
Pennsylvania. 


MAY I SEND YOU my booklet on writing, free? 
Helen Castella, 652 Fourth Ave., So., St. Peters- 
burg 5, Florida. 








OPERATE MAIL ORDER BUSINESS §sparetime. 
Easy, profitable. 10,000 word “How” booklet sent 
25c. Satisfaction guaranteed. Commonwealth, 5708- 
9W Carothers, Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 


OLD AUTHOR (now on pension) seeks inexpensive 
living quarters. Location: Southern California— 
city or country-side. Quiet home of old book- 
lover or artist preferred. “Edlington,” Box 112 
Prather, California. 


WOULD YOU PAY 3%—first $350 made? Color- 
illustrated book, “505 Odd, Successful Enter- 
prises,” free. Work home. Expect something odd. 
Pacific, Oceanside, California, 





LADIES! 12 easy-to-follow, detailed procedures for 
earning money at home. $1.00. M. M. Camp, 
Box 488, Upland, California. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
Plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Folio shows how. Solves plot problems. Price 50c. 
Also short features that sell quickly; where to get, 
how to write, where to sell; 25c. Writecraft, 
Steger, Illinois. 








$10 A WEEK writing poems. Instructions and mar- 
kets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 


RIGHTHANDED PIANISTS—Left hand is easy. No 
exercises. Complete system $2. Sample and song 
a erent Hall, 239 55th Street, Brooklyn 


$200 MONTHLY! I make this at home in 15 hours 
Per week. $1.00 brings details. A. Olson, 710 
Penna Avenue, Elmira, N. Y. 





REMEMBERING that the Light of Truth, Absolute 
avity, is the only force of Absolute Rest in the 
Universe is the Law of Freedom. 


WANTED. Collaborator’s aid in designing show for 
psycho-neurotic vets. References. Green Gables 
Studios, Lower Marlboro, Maryland. 


A NEW YORK MAIL ADDRESS will give you 
egy and insure privacy in your correspondence. 
our mail received and forwarded promptly. Low 
monthly rates. Confidential. Reliable. Free details. 
Arlington, 131A West 42nd Street, New York City. 
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DRIVE YOUR 


Don’t Let 
Your Ideas 
Scatter ! 


PS J 
Cc \¥ 


thoughts in line? 
Do you find your 
mind annoyingly drifting from wanted 
ideas into ~nwanted channels? Would you 
like to know how to give emphasis to 
your ideas—to combine them into force- 
ful action that makes for accomplishment 
and the favorable impression of others? 
The power of mind can either be dis- 
sipated or it can be concentratea to become 
a tremendous energy. Learn how to direct 
the faculties of your mind—then watch 
the beneficial change in your aftairs. 


ACCEPT THIS ‘2ee BOOK 


The Rosicrucians (not a religion), a fraternity 
of progressive men and women, has for cen- 
turies explored the mysteries of mind. They 
have removed superstitions and made men 
and women dynamic in the use of their own 
faculties. Write for their free book, The Mas- 
tery of Life. It tells how you may share this 
unique knowledge. Address Scribe: E.Q.J. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


(AMORC) California 


San Jose 






























WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can 
EARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more 
than $100 worth of stories and articles monthly. My special 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 





Let a typist with 12 years’ experience in typing. 
editing and peectenins type your manuscripts. 
Corrections in grammar, spelling and punctuation. 
Manuscripts proofread before returning. 
Carbon and extra first page free. 
Mailed Flat. Sixty cents per thousand words. 


RUTH S. GARRISON 
808 Ohio Street Walkerton, Indiana 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that fpenke 
for itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF 
MILLION records of various labels led by VICTOR! 
Seeing is believing. Send card NOW — be convinced! 
One cent well spent. Long established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 





2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, lil. 








The Little Volumes 
Are Important... 


IN A recent article in The New York 
Times, “The Literary Market Place 
Today” by Harvey Breit, the writer 
quotes a distinguished publisher: “ 
‘We used to break even on a sale of 
5,000 copies. Now . . . we need 10,000 
copies. The result? We're shopping for 
sure-fire stuff ... And that means that 
we simply haven’t got room . . . for the 
little volume of verse, or the first novel 
that we used to publish . . .’ and so,” 
concludes Mr. Breit, “. . . publishers’ 
lists are growing smaller, tighter. More 
big novels, fewer critical essays 
fewer scholarly studies.”’ 


We tuHInk the little volume of verse, 
the first novel, the scholarly study, the 
critical essay are important. We can 
bring them to the discerning reader. 
Our books, generally published on a co- 
operative basis, are produced at com- 
paratively low cost. Because of this, 
even so limited a sale as six hundred 
copies of, for example, a 64-page book 
of verse will yield a profit to the author 
over and above investment. 


Ir your Ms has a definite audience, 
submit it to us. If we like it, we'll 
publish it. For a free copy of We Can 
Publish Your Book, write to Dept. D. 


THE Exposition PRESS 
New York 7 





One Spruce Street 














By Leo Shull 


= SAY if you get too close to the 
trees, you don’t see the forest. 

For years we’ve been close to the trees 
that grow on Broadway, but we always 
knew that it wasn’t the forest in the world 
of art and culture. 

The theatre in America, or should we 
say New York, is perhaps the best com 
mercial theatre in the world and has very 
high standards, but it is not the most eff- 
cient theatre. It’s not the most successful 
or popular theatre, either. You can’t call 
a theatre very successful when it employs 
only 8% of its actors and technicians; 
when it is seen by audiences that average 
only 5 to 10% of the population. 

Its high standards are due to the high 
literacy, technical skills and show criticism 
which prevail here. And yet, New York 
critics claim that only 10% of the show 
produced on Broadway meet medium 
standards. 

Some years ago we-had occasion to back 
a political candidate who ran for office on 
a platform of “build more theatres, produce 
more shows.” To get ammunition, this 
writer began to delve into the theatre as it 
was operating in other countries. We dis 
covered some amazing facts. 

In America, most theatre buildings are 
owned by one big syndicate, the Shuberts, 
and a minor one, the City Playhouse, Inc. 
Outside of New York, the Shuberts control 
almost all of the big commercial legit 
theatres. ‘ 

In other countries, 


the theatres were 
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owned and operated by the city, state or 
national government, with a very few ex- 
ceptions. 

American shows come to life because a 
man, usually a businessman in some other 
trade, collects money, technicians, and some 


‘actors. 


In other cities, shows are born, because 
there are institutions called repertory com- 
panies, usually subsidized by the govern- 
ment, which create a new play every few 
weeks. Subscriptions are sold on a monthly 
or annual basis. New playwrights and actors 
apprentice themselves to the repertory com- 
panies in Europe and mature with its nurs- 
ing. 


In this country, everything is done on a 


being performed. They like to do plays 
by new authors, especially by an author 
who has been attached to their group. 

Production costs are lower than they are 
here for some of our American college 
shows, for they re-use old sets and props, 
repainting them. The audience is not too 
interested in the wood lying around the 
stage. Thus audiences benefit by lower ad- 
mission prices. 

There are even special performances for 
the poor, for children, and for farmers in 
outlying districts who are brought in by 
bus. Various social, industrial and com- 
mercial organizations, clubs, etc., subscribe 
to annual season tickets for members and 


employees. Oddly enough, the government 


tod un-cooperative, or even anarchistic basis. doesn’t have to give much money to the 
The Swiss theatre, for example, which theatres at the end of the season. The hig 
re treet has a repertory system, is subsidized by the towns make all the profit and help pay the 
alway government and has been for more than a_ deficits of the small towns. 
> world # hundred years. The actors are hired for a Needless to say, the theatre is very popu- 
full year with four week vacations, with lar, is extensively attended, by children as 
uld we pay, and are entitled to a substantial pen- well as adults. Prices are low and every- 
t com @ sion when they retire. Rehearsals go on one has made theatre-going part of the 
@ i for a new play while old ones are still weekly activities. 
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for excitement about it . 


fourteen had sold two stories each or more. 


IF YOU WANT YOUR ERRORS CORRECTED AS SOON 


AS YOU MAKE THEM 


Several months ago, we purchased space in this magazine in addition to our regular ad- 
vertisement (this month on Page Ten) to announce an experimental new service we had just 
started. The name of the service was Personal Collaboration, and we had one important reason 

We tested the service by working with sixteen entirely new writers. Before we finished, 


Personal Collaboration follows a simple principle: 


TRY P. C.! 


instead of allowing the writer to 


stagger along all by himself in the dark when writing his stories or articles, the agency watches 
and works with him every inch of the way .. . from idea stage through finished script and sale. 
The service shows the writer how to analyze stories, and plot the way the top professionals on 
our client-list do it—helps him prepare plot outlines, which are then okayed ofr rejected, with 
Specific, detailed reasons given—helps him write first drafts on which the agency goes to work 
ice on with blue pencil—step by step until the stories or articles are entirely salable and out to market 
oduct under the same sales service we give our established clients—and sold. 
: And, because this is a manuscript-sales agency and not a school, there are no “test 

, this assignments” or “lessons” or other waste motion off the sales track. Every bit of work the writer 
does is on material which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out over a long 
period of time—P.C. in full covers a comparatively short period, and there are no dull periods 
of waiting. P.C. outlines or stories are worked upon here the same day the mail brings them 
in, and replies go out by special delivery if desired. 

Of the group of writers accepted for this service after our initial announcement appeared, 
all but four* have now sold. Now, we're ready for others. 

Personal Collaboration is open to promising writers who have or have not worked with 
us before, and the charge is low. If interested, please write for details. 


three. As we go to press, news has come in of the sale of LOVE IN THE DOG 
Clow, of 68 Maple Street, Fredonia, N. Y., to 


1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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* Correction, please: 
HOUSE, the first story completed under P.C. by Ruth M. 
Toronto Star Weekly at $300. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 


were 
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® This unique correspondence course, originated 
and conducted by a selling professional writer. 
gives you a well-rounded background in stage, 
techniques, and 


screen, radio and _ television 
affords you an opportunity to specialize in the 
playwrighting field of your choice. Send for free 
booklet today! .. . Also criticisms. 


* MARJORIE MUELLER FREER 


FREER GALLERIES > 





BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to Editors’ requirements: ac- 
curately, neatly, promptly. One carbon copy, 
50c per thousand words. 


GRACE TRIPP 


Fyler Road Chittenango, N. Y. 





SONG POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Send your poems to a thoroughly trained and 
reliable Composer. Free Examination. Send 
poems today 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave. Los Angeles, Calif. 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed accurately and promptly. Minor edit- 
ing. Original mailed flat with free carbon. 
50c per thousand words. 


MRS. C. Z. MAGEE 


3006 Avenue | Fort Madison, lowa 











*TO THOSE WHO WRITE 


™} WORDS FOR SONGS, BUT CAN'T WRITE MUSIC 
pe = be able to B as you. a organization of 
ned composers and songwriters is at your service. 
* Collaborate with professional pce oll make the 
most of your song-writing ability. Send us your words 

M> for free examination and details. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
> 457 Beacon Bidg. 








Almost all the conditions which prevail 
in Switzerland are true of the Czech sub. 
sidized theatre. One of my assistant editor 
went there to live and wrote: 

“The actor is closer to heaven and secur. 
ity than ever before in his career, because 
we have a subsidized theatre. When a thea. 
tre closes down, it does not throw the actor 
out of a job. The actors work on a year-to. 
year basis, rather than on a show-to-show 
basis. Tickets are cheap and there are many 
repertory theatres . . .” 

In England, actors average about 45 weeks 
a year. For an audition a director is lucky 
to have forty people apply. London alone 
has 50 theatres in the West End (The Eng- 
lish Broadway) and forty smaller theatres 
nearby, besides numerous touring com- 
panies. 

Says our informant: ““The reason for the 
general prosperity of the theatre in Eng- 
land is summed up in one word: ‘subsidi- 
zation.” The Arts Council of Great Britain, 
a government office, is granted several mil- 
lion pounds a year to further the spread of 
culture. Symphonies, paintings, opera, 
ballet, and worthwhile plays come under 
the classification of culture. The Arts 
Council is rather broadminded as to what 
constitutes good theatre: a progressive play 
like ‘All My Sons’ was readily accepted.” 

The Arts Council acts as a sort of insur 
ance for companies that wish to produce 
worthwhile plays which might not pay off 
at the boxoffice, or companies that tour 
towns so small it would be impossible to 
make money, Admission is low; the actors 
receive their salaries plus a share in the 
profits. Despite England’s severe financial 
difficulties, they have not closed down on 
their theatre, any more than we would 
dream of cutting our educational system in 
depression times. 

Aissur (this is Russia spelled backwards, 
so this magazine doesn’t get its wires tap- 
ped; we thought we might as well make 
this survey comprehensive) has 3,000 thea- 
tres; almost all are repertory. They have 
an eleven-month season. Theatre workers 
also get vacations with four weeks pay. If 
an actor is not used in a production, he still 


Boston, Mess, 2Cts his salary, but he works in films or 
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radio, and actors are encouraged to mix 


their mediums. Playwrights are subsidized, 
and if one writes a hit, it may play in 500 
theatres at once, all paying him royalties. 
Actually, actors and writers are highly re- 
garded and highly paid. Prices of seats are 
low and range from approximately 25c to 
a couple of dollars. Moscow has 56 thea- 
tres, including small ones which attract 
large audiences because they are semi-pro- 
fessional and very inventive. Moscow has 
theatre festivals every year, and theatre 
groups from other Soviet republics come to 
display their art. 

Balkan theatres are in a state of flux, as 
are the Chinese, although we hear that in 
the northern regions, a somewhat primitive 
theatre is flourishing and subsidized. 

In the South American theatres, condi- 
tions are primitive. Some of the countries 
have repertory groups and experiment, but 
have not created great art. We know that 
in Argentina and Brazil, or at least in the 
capital, theatre is very popular. They even 
import American shows, especially folk art 
companies, like the Yiddish Art Theatre, 
German theatre, etc. 

There is no theatre in Havana, Cuba, 
unless you want to count two old barns 
with one showing vaudeville and the other 
seedy opera. It is run on the Broadway 
speculator-producer system. We saw one of 
their shows; it wasn’t much. 

Mexico has a national subsidized theatre, 
recently formed under the jurisdiction of 
the Institute of Fine Arts. They have spe- 
cial problems due to the fact that for 150 
years during the colonial period, a tradi- 
tional Spanish court theatre prevailed, a 
toy of the nobility. But theatre is increas- 


STORIES 
NOVELS 


WRITE! 


for the TOP market 


It is no harder to sell to the top market than it is 
to land at the bottom! Follow my original, exclusive, 
personal coaching method. One client sold to Satur- 
day Evening Post seven times, another has sold six 
novels. 

Send for my FREE booklet “‘The prest to Writing 
That Pays.’ With it I'll include information on my 
revealing TWELVE PILLARS OF WRITING wis. 
DOM. No obligation. Send today. 


SCAMMON LOCKWOOD 
New York 10, N. Y. 


102 East 22nd St. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to Editors’ requirements, accurately, 
promptly. Corrections in spelling, grammar. One car- 
bon copy, 50c per thousand words. Poetry, 2c per line. 
Book manuscripts, 30c per thousand words. 


MRS. LOREE PAYNE 


Route One Prattville, Alabama 








GREYE LA SPINA 


The Word Doctor 
Consultation and Prescription for 
scripts (up to 3000 words) 
Hospitalization and Rehabilitation 
(up to 3000 words) 
Specialist in Occult and Fantastic 


WINDY KNOLL STUDIO, Quekeriown, 


Ailing Manu- 
$5.00 
$5.00 








A MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 
correct in every respect. 
Good Bond. Pica Type. Minor Corrections. 
55c per thousand words 
10% discount over 10,000. 
Your Original Edited and Typed 
with Full Attention to Details, $1.00 thousand 
. ,  aeend 
Ist floor, 249 So. 


Y POEM Set to Music 


and best known firms in the 








Phila. 6, Pa. 





We. as one of the oldest 
field of song writing, now offer our music composing 
service to authors of original poems suitable for songs 









If you have written, or can write a poem on any of 
these subjects: Mother, Home, Love. Sacred, Patriotic, 
Comic, etc., send it to us at once for immediate 
examination. 

Upon receipt of your poem, our interesting proposi- 
tion, together with a very useful Rhyming Dictionary 


will be sent to you, Free 


25 Woods Building 
Chicago 1, Ill. 













WRITERS! 


NOW AVAILABLE TO THE 
PROFESSIONAL WRITER: 


A medical research service backed by years 
of writing, editing and research in the medi- 
cal sciences. 


Myra C. Johnson 
Detailed reply within two weeks 





CLEAR YOUR MEDICAL FACTS! 


Accurate description of symptoms, valid account of treatment methods, recoveries or complications 
which are medically plausible add REALITY and SALEABILITY to your story. 


Just tell your editors, “I cleared these facts with— 


MEDICAL RESEARCH BUREAU FOR AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 


Chicago 10 
Medical Consultant 


1406 North La Salle 


EDITORS ARE CRITICAL! 


RATES: 


$10.00 per J problem including answers to 
any number of questions on the basic subject. 


Complete bibliography furnished. 
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THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF POETRY 


Offers a strong personalized course in elementary and 
advanced poetics with new values in methods of attain- 
ment. Don’t miss this outstanding opportunity in the 
Science and Art of Writing Poetry. Let our experienced 
writers, critics, teachers help you to improved pmpduction. 


Send 1 short poem and $1 for trial criticism. 


THOMAS M. BROADFOOT, D.S., Director 
632 Melba Street Dallas 8, Texas 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately, promptly by secretary of many 
years’ experience. All work mailed flat. One car- 
bon free. Minor editing. 40c per 1000 words. Per- 
sonal, efficient service. 


ELSIE J. NELSON 
418 East Main St. Ridgway, Pennsylvania 





ARE YOU ONE OF THE REJECTED? 


We offer you editorial guidance and analysis of your 
manuscripts and our best efforts to try to have your 
manuscripts published. Reading fees: $2.00 up to 5,000 
words; over 5,000 and up to 10,000, 50c per thousand; 
10,000 to 40,000, $7.00; full length novels and plays, 
$10.00 Manuscripts typed 20c per page 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 








GHOST COMPOSER 


Your poem set to gg ao | type of poem (popular, 
waltz, tango, western, sacred, etc.). You retain all 
rights, and your name will appear as composer, to both 
the words and the music, (Notarized release included). 
One professional piano-voice arrangement supplied. Sat- 
ay uaranteed. Only $17.50—no further charges 
mplete original songs written for special occasions 
(weddings. birthdays, anniversaries, organizations, etc.). 
Write for details. 
E. A. MARTIN, 43 Summer St., Hartford 5, Conn. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately, and promptly. Minor errors 
corrected. 40c a thousand words. Poetry Ic 
a line. 


ETHEL J. GREAVES 
Box 79 Chester, W. Va. 











Writers’ Rejects 


The Magazine of Selected Rejects 
We Print Stories the Other Publishers 
Would not Buy! 


DETAILED, CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM GIVEN 
WITH EACH PUBLISHED REJECTED STORY 


@ Beginning Writers Say Writers’ 
Rejects Teaches Them How to Write. 


@ Selling Authors Say It Keeps Them 
From Getting Rutted. 


$2.50 a Year—Sample Copy 10c 


WRITERS’ REJECTS 
243 W. 4th St., Dept. 3, New York 14, N. Y. 
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SONG POEM WRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR SONGS 


GET THE FACTS FIRST 
Write today for free booklet ‘Getting Ahead In 


Songwriting’ and our attractive offer. 


SONG SERVICE, err. 4 
331 West 46th St. New York 19, N. Y. 








ing as democracy increases there. 


"THis is enough of a sampling to show 

that ours is a unique kind of theatre 
In fact, itis a minority type of art, which 
can only flourish in the hard forests of 
Times Square, 

That there is something radically wrong 
with it is shown by its constant shrinking 
the diminishing of theatres from about 
odd in the 1920s to 28 houses today, from 
250 productions a season in 1927 to about 
80 these days. 

However the tide has turned; some strong 
organizations have been springing up to r- 
verse the trend, like the American National 
Theatre and Academy. Unions, like Actor 
Equity, are spending thousands of dollars 
investigating the situation and its cure; 
some social clubs and political organiza- 
tions have begun to set up committees to 
work for amelioration; there is talk and 
phampleteering by more and more leader 
and dignitaries. 

It’s too bad, in a way, that the arts are 
so individualistic. Everyone secretly knows 
he is a genius, and it’s pluck and luck that 
will win in the end, not mass social move- 
ments. 

But as we say, the ball is rolling; other 
countries have already done the pioneer- 
ing. Perhaps in another, twenty to thirty 
years shall see some change. 

There’s nothing to keep you from con- 
tinuing with your pluck and luck—mean- 
while joining some local or national organi- 
zation to work for the national theatrical 
welfare. 

The country has already made some 
moves in this direction. There are many 
municipally sponsored and endowed reper- 
tory groups operating during the summer. 
In fact, one state began subsidizing about 
two years ago. Virginia gives $10,000 annual 
grants to the Barter Theatre in Abingdon, 
Va. From this has sprung three touring re- 
pertory theatres, which are operated by the 
director of the Barter, Robert Porterfield. 
It’s likely the state gets its grant back in 
the form of ticket taxes. 
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To return to Broadway, the season opened 
with a group of actors who were subsidized 
by some private backers, among them Eliza 
Kazan, Cheryl Crawford, and Louis Singer. 

The latter three rented a studio and 
offered to train, free, any actors who 
wanted to work mornings or evenings. Of 
course, they were inundated with applica- 
tions. Fifty actors were chosen and began 
doing scenes, rehearsing, studying just for 
the love of their art. 

One day a script was brought to them 
to work on. They rehearsed it for months; 
several producers saw it and offered to pro- 
duce it commercially. 

It was tried out in two summer theatres 
and finally came to Broadway at.a cost of 
$42,000. The critics didn’t like the play, 
and it closed after one week. But the kids 
were so elated at their progress and oppor- 
tunity to turn their rehearsing into a show 
with salaries that they are more enthusi- 
astic than ever. 

There is something about cooperative 
work that outdoes any other kind of en- 
deavour in the arts, including the gam- 
bling type of activity which is called com- 
mercial production. 

* *% * 

The season has begun early and with 
gusto. Ten shows were produced in Sep- 
tember this year, compared to two last sea- 
son at the same time. 

In a survey made among representative 
Broadway producers and directors, the un- 
animous opinion was that this will be an 
excellent season. Better plays, more avail- 
able money for financing shows and new 
playwrights should establish a good season. 

Some of the quotes were: 

William Liebling, play agent: “This 
locks like a very good year to me. We have 
some fine plays now. Money is available; 
we’ve had no trouble getting all our plays 
financed this season.” 

Maynard Morris, actor’s agent: “There 
seems to be quite a lot of activity and lots 
of important plays. The coming season is 
a very fine one; it is starting off early and 
well. Plays are going into production early, 
and the scripts are very good, certainly 
much better than last year. 





AUTHORS WANTED 


Established book publisher seeks good non- 
fiction manuscripts, especially biographies of 
famous persons. Royalty. 


THE PAEBAR COMPANY 
300-D. West 55th St. New York 19, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 
Carbon Free 


CORAH DECKER 
Box 333 Fairmont, Minnesota 





MAKE MONEY AT HOME BY MAIL! 


Others are doing it. Why not you? Write today 

for FREE details and interesting literature on 

HOW TO MAKE MONEY AT HOME BY MAIL! 
AMERICAN SUCCESS AIDS, DESK 35 


Bellmore, -N. Y. 








TYPIST—EXPERIENCED 
COMPETENT—CONSCIENTIOUS—PROMPT 
EX-SECRETARY STENOGRAPHER 
Manuscripts— 1 Carbon Free 
Rates: 40c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 

45¢ per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
Please Enclose Return Postage 
FRANCES CAMMAROTA 
711 Logan St. NI 9-4625 Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 








GHOSTWRITER 


Nineteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corres- 
pondence requires return postage. Natalie Newell, 
2964 Aviation, W.D., Miami 33, Fla. Author 
of HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid. $1.00. 











I'LL DOIT FOR YOU! 


Sicks of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of 
words of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satis- 
fied clients. I may be able to help you see your name 
in print and make money on your raw material. Reason- 
able rates. Particulars FREE! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. D 211 S. Valley New Ulm, Mina. 








$1,200.00 


Paid Yearly to New 


SONGWRITERS 


Send us your songs and song poems without 
delay. Prominent Hollywood composers 
write the melodies. Manuscript lead sheets 
and professional recordings furnished. Full 
cooperation and intelligent guidance in the 
exploitation of your song. 
Send Your Song Material Today for 
FREE EXAMINATION— 
Or Write for Full Details. DO IT NOW! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. L-45, P. ©. Box 670, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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Beginners 
Only 
Ath 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected group 
of students in its Beginner's Individual 
Course in Short Story Writing. Experi- 
enced students or writers with a good 
record of MS sales are not eligible. A 
monthly group of sincere students will be 
accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 





We invite you to reply at once. 





PSASRSSETRACRTRRSSTAHSSSRSRARROEESSSSaas 


“ WRITER’S DIGEST : 
$22 East 12th Street : 
a Cincinnati 10, Ohio : 

5 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
« ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


PTL LILLIA tt 


*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
baek agreement on ALL enrollments. 





Martin Gabel, director and producer: 
“Commercially, the present season will be 
on a 1942 level; real hits will do enormous 
business and moderates will close. As one 
French producer said: ‘We are condemned 
to the production of nothing but triumphs’ 

“There will be better plays because 
better ones are being written. American 
playwrights remain the best in the world, 
This is because of the strict critical stand. 
ards here, which despite what many people 
say, is very helpful to the theatre.” 

We might also add, that many Holly- 
wood playwrights are again writing for 
Broadway, having found that the films 
have contracted as a medium of free ex 
pression. Hollywood today is so hounded 
by the financial interests in New York, by 
Washington investigation committees, and 
sundry ogres, that the various play agents 
we spoke to said they haven’t had such a 
flow of plays from screen writers in several 
decades. 

* *% * 


Some new producers have come to town. 


RAY GOLDEN. A Hollywood writer 
and producer. He is in New York to pro 
duce a revue and, although he has plenty 
of sketches, is on the alert for new ones. 
Write him care of Louis Shurr, 1501 Broad- 
way. 


ALLYN RICE, 355 East 86th St. This 
producer is new to our fields. He began by 
co-producing an all-Negro show which will 
be open by the same time this appears. 
(“Set my People Free.) He is still reading 
new scripts, 

MICHAEL KANIN. A Hollywood scen- 


arist and now in New York to produce a 
play. 1430 Broadway. 


WILLIAM TAUB. A film producer and 
backer of plays and films. He is working on 
a B’way show now, but also reading scripts. 
535 5th Ave. 

THOMAS MITCHELL. The film ac- 


tor. He wants to produce a B’way show. 
Write him, care of Shuberts, 234 W. 44. 


RUTH MUNDY and GEORGE SHAW, 
318 W. 44. This is a new team. 
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This month the editors of the Digest recommend PLOTTO by Wm. 
Wallace Cook. If you’ve had trouble getting fresh plot ideas, this 
book will solve the problem for you. All books sold on a ten day 
money-back guarantee. 
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Art | re RAM A How to Weite a Play .. PAN Max Wylie 
esc Finch 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
iS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
meney at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their "best story—so far." 


Come In—The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 








Goldilocks 


(Continued from page 37) 


have just decided you may as well give 
the whole thing up and take in washing. 

On the practical side, though, I do think 
my husband’s advice holds good for anyone, 
However dreamy you are while actually 
writing, you have to be quite hardheaded 
about the thing as a whole. There is the 
fact to be faced that magazine fiction is a 
highly competitive business and has to be 
treated as such. On the other hand, I hope 
I have shown that stories are—with possible 
exceptions, I suppose—read by friendly, 
understanding people, who are really and 
truly on the look-out for new writers. 

I confess having an enormous advantage 
in having my living assured. If I had had 
to sandwich writing in between going out 
to a job every day, it would have taken me 
much longer. In that case, I think I would 


have done as Marc Brandel did—taken 


any job for a short period, in order to gain 
a few weeks of clear writing time. There 
are people who can write wonderfully in 
amongst a thousand busy practical jobs and 
worries—Mrs. Trollope did it—but I’m not 
one of them. Every time I snatched an 
hour at my desk, I would be wondering 
what we were going to have for dinner and 
how to let down the hem of “my old black.” 

What I actually did was to get up at 
six, and write from seven to one without 
even clearing the breakfast things. In the 
afternoons I did the housework. When a 
story was really “on the boil,” I ditched 
the housework altogether and stacked the 
dishes. I lived like a hermit as far as fem- 
inine social life was concerned. So much 
so that on the rare occasions when I did 
meet another woman I found myself bab- 
bling madly, drowning her in a torrent of 
words. I was stir-crazy. 

Still, there’s nothing quite like it, this 
writing business. I wouldn’t be doing any- 
thing else. Even in my most disheartened 
moments I could look myself in the eye and 
say, ““Well—would you rather be washing 
the dishes?” That sent me back to the 
desk every time. 

And I’m still there. 

Next objective?—-Good Housekeeping ot 
bust! 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Jewelry Paper Writing 
(Continued from page 24) 
Mid-Continent Jeweler, 1006 Grand 
Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri. M. J. 
Lambkin, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 


copy; $1.00 a year. Interested in a limited 
number of feature stories concerning the 
jewelry trade in southwestern and central 


states. 


National Jeweler, 531 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. Francis R. Bent- 
ley, Editor. Issued monthly; controlled cir- 
culation; pocket-size format. Seldom uses 
free lance material. Maintains staff corre- 
spondents in major jewelry news centers. 


Northwestern Jeweler, 142 W. Main 
Street, Albert Lea, Minnesota. H. Carroll 
Day, Editor. Issued monthly in pocket- 
size format; 10c a copy, $1.00 a year. Uses 
news of northwestern jewelers and articles 
pertaining to the retail jewelry trade, up to 
1000 words. Wants business stories, articles 
on salesmanship, display, etc. and technical 
articles in the horological field, all with il- 
lustrations. Reports in thirty days. Pays 
Ye to lc a word, on acceptance; $3.00 
for acceptable pictures. 


Pacific Goldsmith, 657 Mission Street, 
San Francisco 5, California. Robert B. 
Frier, Editor. Issued monthly. Uses a limi- 
ted number of merchandising articles with 
a “western” slant, on the successful promo- 
tion, advertising, and display of jewelry 
store items (especially for seasonal events 
such as Valentine’s Day, Easter, Mother’s 
Day, Spring graduations, Spring weddings, 
Christmas, etc., etc.). Length, 750 to 1250 
words. Articles should stress the “western” 
angle—that is, either show successful meth- 
ods used by western retail jewelers or 
methods which could be logically used by 
western retailers. Self-addressed, stamped, 
return envelope must accompany all ma- 
terial submitted to insure the return of 
unused material. Good clear photographs 
to illustrate articles are acceptable. Pays 
lc a word on acceptance, $3 for each photo 
used, and endeavors to report on all ma- 
terial within a weck. 


Southern Jeweler, 75 Third Street, N. W., 
Atlanta, Georgia. Charles Fram, Editor. 








WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 

MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 

manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how 
to correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $6.25. After 5,000 words, the fee 
is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60c for each 
additional thousand. Verse five cents the 
line; minimum, $1.00. 


Free report on typed novels. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Ghosting that Stands out: 


One of my ghosted novels is a top seller in re- 
ligious book stores. Two other books have sold 
+ 10,000 copies. Consideration reading of your idea 
$1.00. Criticism if | do not accept. Extra charge 
for detailed work. 

“Writing for a Living," 207 pages, cloth 
"How to Publish Profitably,'' paper 
"Atomic Short Story Technique,"’ paper 


RICHARD TOOKER 


P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. : 


Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 

Write for Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


WRITER’S CALENDAR— FREE! 


We're offering a free copy of WRITE ON TIME to an 
who send us $1.50 for a copy of THIRTEEN WAYS Tt‘ 
PLOT. A card will bring you the book C.O.D. if a 
prefer. If not satisfied, return book and your money will 
be refunded. | Keep WRITE ON TIME for your trouble. 
Short-shorts? $1.00 brings ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE 


BLUE HILLS PRESS 
Blue Ash, Ohio 


$2.50 
1.00 
1.00 
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Are You Floundering for Lack of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 
We, invite you to submit manuscripts for FREE reading. 
Manuscripts will be returned promptly if found unavailabie. 
accepted they will be submitted to reliable publisher. 

NEW WRITERS "WRLC OME. 

WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 
(Established 1918) 

30 Church St., Suite 439 New York 7, N. Y. 








LITERARY TYPING 


Beginners find understanding helpfulness in my intelli- 
_ service. Professionals come to me again and again 
cause my service is adequate and cooperative. And my 
fees are a snug fit for even a lean pocketbook! Rates 
start at 35c per M. Special assignments solicited. 


ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 
47 Dorchester Ave. Pittsfield, Mass. 











WRITECRAFT SERVICE 
(Suburban to Chicago) 
Professional revision, criticism, rewriting that will 
do for you what you probably cannot do for 
yourself—help you sell your stories. Information 
free. 


Steger Illinois 








SONG POEMS SET TO MUSIC 
Yours May Be ''THE BIG HIT" 


Rush your Best Poem (Any Subject) for Free Exami- 
nation and Outstanding offer. Write for Free Instruc- 
tive Booklet outlining opportunities. 

. Recordings Furnished . 


"UNITED MUSIC SERVICE 
408-B North H. St. Salem, Indiana 





Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $1.50 a vear, 
Uses feature stories on outstanding jewelry 
stores in the 14 southern states, with photo 
graphs, news items—pérsonal and business, 
Buys photographs. Pays 25c per 13-em 
column inch, immediately after publication, 


Trader and Canadian Jeweller, 73 Rich 
mond Street, West, Toronto 1, Ontarig, 
Canada. Edwin W. Gordon, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. Use 
1000 to 1500-word articles dealing with 
merchandising aspects of the retail jewely 
store. Reports within two weeks. Photog 
not a must, but of course like to have 
author supply them. 5 x 7 glossies are okay, 
Pays 60c per inch, on publication. 


New York Market Letter 

(Continued from page 44) 

the climax should be really well built up, 

There may be a panoramic payoff on the 

hero’s part and for the opposition. But 

when it comes right down to the ultimate 

conflict, be sure that it is between the hem 

and his own personal opponent. 

As in all Western magazines, one of the 
basic elements is the situation of ome 
against many. Stack the odds. As a general 
rule, let your hero win out—but in credible 
fashion. 


Lengths needed for these Western books 
are all the same: short-shorts, which aft 
very hard to find at all; shorts of 3,000 t 
5,000 words; novelets of 7,000 to 9,000; 
and longer ones 10,000 to 12,000 words 
Payment is a cent a word and up, on a@ 
ceptance. 

In addition, all these detective and West 
ern books in Michael Tilden’s group are iff 
the market for factual material. This should 
be in multiples of 300 words—up to 1,50 
words—so that it can be broken easily int@ 
column lengths. For Dime Mystery, writes 
are warned that a rewrite of a true murdeéf 
case would not do. There must be a fea 
ture-angle, adapted to the magazine. Pay 
ment on factual material is the same as for 
fiction. 

Address your manuscripts to the indivié 
ual magazine, or to Mr. Tilden—not just 
Popular Publications — at 205 East 42 
Street, New York 17. 


Writer’s Digest-is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


¢ PLOTCARDS—tThe Perfect Plot- 
ing Device 


A deck of cards which supplies plot exnorsee of at 
150 words each—and supplies them FO R AND 
(OUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike and 

withing could be simpler to operate. You aely deal 

ra hand to yourself, and you have a COMPLETE 
KABLE PRACTICAL PLOT, READY FOR USE, 
not merely a disconnected skeleton outline, a setting 

@ajumble of words or sentences. 

lewore of Imitations. PRICE $1.00 


¢ HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A Comprehensive 
wirkable blueprint of how to build salable stories. 


PRICE $1.00 


¢ COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, which will help you 
whatever your writing or selling trouble. Price 25c each 


postpai 
1. The Nature of the Short Story. 
2% Short Story Plots and Their t. 
The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 
Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue and Description. 
& The Essential Factors of ~ Piet Value: Planning; 
Etc. 


; Twists; R 
‘ View point and Visualization. 
i Setting. A —) mare, > Pounattion. 
omplete St 
: The Science of Selling Manuscripts. oui 
may » th | 
ft Tyo De ead one, or e complete series of 


¢ THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series To analyses of the ‘‘formulas"’ used in 
the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 


No. 1—THE ay STORY. 
Ne. 2 ULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 
No. THE FORMULA OF THE "*PULP’* ACTION 


Price—25c each, postpaid 


Ne. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY. 
Price 50c. 


All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 


$5.00 postpaid 





SEND US YOUR OLD DUDS 


BRING YOUR WRITING UP TO DATE 


Manuscripts that need very little in the way of 
revision to make them SALABLE are being continu- 
ously sent to us. RESULT—we have many satisfied 
and successful clients. 


ACTUAL RESULTS obtained by D’Orsay clients 
have been published month after month for over 
twenty-five years. You are welcome to the names of 
as many of them as you wish. 


“Without exaggeration, I learned more from your 
pencilled notes than from all the books on writing and 
tons of magazines I have studied. Like a good doctor, 
you put your finger right on the sore spots. If you 
charged twice as much, it would still be a bargain 
for anyone who wants to make a profession of writ- 
ing.” (*) 

(*) Name on request. 

If you are tired of writing without selling, send 
for the 40-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE ON 
REQUEST. It gives details of how the D’Orsay 
Service works with writers, and contains vital infor- 
mation, not obtainable elsewhere, designed to protect 
your pocket-book. It describes, too, the CRITICISM 
AND SALES SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL 
COLLABORATION SERVICE, which you should 
investigate if you really want to learn the “tricks of 
the trade” so necessary to success. The terms are sur- 
prisingly low and convenient. 





No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘QUALITY GROUP" 
STORY. 

including, analysis of one of Laurence R. D'Orsay’s published 

‘quality’’ stories. Shows how, you must handle your material 

if you wish to sell to the ‘“‘quality’’ markets and gain the 

prestige which goes with appearance in their pages. Price 50c. 


No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘SMOOTH PAPER" 
Women's Magazine Story. 


Seri of a story from the book, “STORIES YOU CAN 


LL,”’ originally published in Woman’s Home Companion. 
With step-by-step analysis. Price 25c. 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 











D’‘ORSAY SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1919 BY 


LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 


Author "The Profit In Writing" ($4.00); "Writing Novels to Sell" ($3.50); 
“Stories You Can Sell" ($4.00); “Mistress of Spears" ($3.50), etc. 


Editors’ Checks" ($4.00); 


“Landing the 


KENNETH E. D'ORSAY, Topanga 1, California 
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HEN YOU HAVE an important manuscript to be arranged for publication you 
will need expert help, and to get such help you consult a writer who sells his 
own work. This fact is rather obvious, but it is easier said than done. 


All known writers are constantly besieged by persons seeking their counsel, and 
while most of them try to be diplomatic the answer still has to be “no”. In this 
country today, I am one of the few writers of professional status who actually pro- 
vides personalized assistance for the promising unknown. 


Let me explain what I mean when I speak of individual help. I do not mean that 
my office issues printed lessons which were written by me, that you receive instruc- 
tion based on some “system” originated by me, or that Carson Help is dispensed by 
people who have merely bought the use of my name. What I mean is that when your 


correspondence or your manuscripts reach 
my office, they receive my personal and 
prompt consideration. 


I am not a literary agent. I do provide 
CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM, PRO- 
FESSIONAL EDITING or COMPLETE 
REVISION, depending on the special re- 
quirements of your manuscript. Write to- 
day for my free folder entitled “Literary 
Help,” which explains in detail how I 
work with writers. Also, include any in- 
formation you wish to give concerning 
your own work. 











Interviews by arrangement only. 


A BOOK YOU NEED 
“Let's Write About You" * 
By Charles Carson 


In a letter to the author, Johnston McCulley, 
famous author of ‘“‘The Mark of Zorro,’’ says: 
“Beginning writers especially should benefit 
by reading your book. You make straight talk 
and avoid the use of too many professional 
phrases which only tend to confuse the un- 
knowing. Nor do you indulge in preachments, 
theories and isms as we generally find in text 
books on writing—usually authored by ladies 
and gentlemen who've never sold a word of 
material."’ 

* $2.00, from Writer's Digest 



























